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GHOSTS. 


PHYSICAL GHOSTS OF DEAD MEN. 


HE Ghosts of dead men are of three kinds: the phys- 
ical ghost, the desire ghost, the thought ghost. Then 


there are combinations of these three. 

These physical and desire and thought ghosts 
were parts of living men, and were, upon the death of the phys- 
ical bodies, born into their respective worlds where they re- 
main awhile, then break up, dissipate, fade out, and then en- 
ter into and animate other forms, only to be in the end re-col- 
lected and used in the building of other human personalities 
into which the minds will reincarnate on their return to earth. 

The physical ghost, as the astral body, the linga sharira, 
the form body of the physical, has been described in the ar- 
ticle dealing with the physical ghosts of living men, in The 
Word, August, 1913. The physical body is the ground 
in which the astral or form body is rooted. This astral or 
form body of the physical body becomes the physical ghost 
after death. 

While in the physical body or issuing from it, the form 
or physical ghost is in appearance somewhat like smoke or 
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carbonic acid gas. As to color, it is of a greyish, reddish, yel- 
lowish, bluish, or silvery violet hue. The physical body has 
much weight and little density, whereas the physical ghost has 
little weight. The physical ghost exceeds the physical body 
in density, in the degree that the physical body exceeds the 
physical ghost in weight. A physical ghost has a weight of 
one to four ounces. 

The process of dying begins by the loosening of the moor- 
ings of the physical ghost from the cells, organic centers and 
nerve centers of the physical body. ‘This usually begins at 
the feet and works upward. The parts from which the ghost 
has separated become cold and clammy, and numbness follows. 
Like a fog or smoke, the astral or form body of the physical 
curls and rolls itself upward until it reaches the heart. There 
it gathers itself together into a globular mass. Then there is 
a pull at the heart, a gulp at the throat, and it puffs itself out 
in a breath through the mouth. ‘This is the usual course of 
dying, and the usual exit from the body. But there are other 
ways and other exits. 

Though the astral or form body of the physical is now 
out of the body, death may not yet have taken place. The 
globular mass may remain as it is, for sometime over the 
physical body, or it may take on at once the form of the phys- 
ical. It may still be connected by the magnetic cord of life 
with the physical. If its magnetic cord of life is not broken, 
death has not taken place and the body is not dead. 

The magnetic cord of life is made of four coiling strands 
within three sheaths. If it is seen it appears as a silvery 
strand or slender coil of smoke between the physical body 
and the form above it. While this cord is unbroken, the body 
may be resuscitated. As soon as the cord is severed, death has 
taken place. It is then impossible for the astral form or phys- 
ical ghost to reanimate the physical body. 

The desire ghost and the thought ghost may separate 
from the physical ghost and from each other immediately af- 
ter death, or they may remain with the physical ghost for a 
considerable time, or the desire ghost may remain with the 
physical ghost and the thought ghost be separate from both. 
Whichever remains with or separates from the others, and how 
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much time is required for the separation, depends on what the 
living man has thought and done during the life of the phys- 
ical body.. Nothing occurs after death which determines 
these matters. 

The after death states and conditions of the physical ghost, 
and especially of the desire and thought ghosts, have been 
determined by the activity or sluggishness of the mind and de- 
sire, by the application of, or the neglect to apply, the knowl- 
edge possessed, and by motives which prompted the thoughts 
and the actions of the person during physical life. 

The mind and desire of the person, if lazy and sluggish 
and without aim or purpose during physical life, may remain 
after death in a state of torpor or coma for a considerable 
period, before separation. If the desire has been forceful and 
the mind active during life, then, after death, the desire and 
the thought ghosts will usually not remain long with the phys- 
ical ghost. The desire and thought ghosts may take the phys- 
ical ghost with them to some distant place, but that is not 
usually done. The physical ghost remains with or in the 
neighborhood of the physical body. 

The physical ghost has a period of existence, but, like the 
physical body, it has an end and must be dissolved and dissi- 
pated. It can hold its form only as long as the physical body 
lasts. Its decay is as fast or as slow as the decay of the phys- 
ical body. If the physical body is caused to be dissolved by 
acids or eaten by quicklime, then the physical ghost will dis- 
appear, because there is a direct action and reaction between 
the two, and what affects the physical body will also affect its 
twin, the physical ghost. The fires of cremation consume the 
physical ghost when its physical counterpart is burned up. 
If the physical body is cremated there will be no physical 
ghost to manifest. Cremation, aside from its sanitary ad- 
vantages, prevents the physical ghost from being used by its 
desire ghost—when the mind has fled—to annoy or draw 
force from living persons. 

When the globular mass has arisen from the physical 
body after death, it may take on one or many forms, but finally 
it will assume the form of what was its physical counter- 
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part. Wherever the physical body is taken the physical ghost 
will follow. 

When the desire and thought ghosts are separated from 
it, the physical ghost will not depart from its physical body 
unless it is magnetically attracted by a person passing near it, 
or unless magnetically summoned to a particular place by the 
presence of a person with whom it was concerned during life. 
The physical ghost may also be called away from its physical 
body by certain persons called necromancers, and made to 
appear by necromancy under conditions provided for the 
occasion. 

Another instance of the ghost wandering from its physi- 
cal body may occur when the body is buried in or near a 
house which the person had long frequented during life. 
Then the ghost may wander to certain parts of that house 
where certain acts were done by the living man, or where 
habitual acts were performed by him. Then the ghost may 
be seen visiting those places and going through the acts 
it had performed in its physical body during life. Such a 
case may be that of a miser who hoarded his savings, 
hid them in the garret, in a wall, between floors, or in 
the cellar, and visited the hoard frequently and there fondled 
the coins and listened to the tinkle as they fell through his 
fingers on to the pile. In such performance, the physical 
ghost in combination with its desire ghost would appear quite 
different from what it appears like when it appears only as 
the physical ghost. As such, it is seen merely visiting the place 
and going through the motions mechanically, automatically, 
and without the eager glint in the eye or the satisfaction in its 
looks which it had during such actions in life, when its desire 
was present and gave animation and the mind lent an ap- 
pearance of intelligence for the occasion. 

It is not difficult to distinguish between the physical 
ghost of a dead and that of a living man. The physical ghost 
of a dead man is without animation, and ordinarily moves 
or drifts about without aim or purpose. With the decay of 
the physical body, the physical ghost loses cohesion of form. 
As the physical form continues to decay, the physical ghost 
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clings about it or flits around it like phosphorescence in the 
moisture of a rotting log which is seen in the dark, and the 
physical ghost disappears with the body as does the phosphor- 
escence when the log crumbles into dust. 

In itself the physical ghost is harmless, because it is only 
a shadow, an automaton of the body, and is without purpose. 
But if it is used as an instrument by directing forces it may 
do much harm. The physical ghost may flow through its 
physical body and pass through walls and doors like water 
through a sponge; because, like water, its particles of matter 
are finer and lie closer together than do the coarse particles 
of -valls or doors or a physical body. 

Physical ghosts in various stages—from the newly 
formed physical ghost of a body recently buried to the faint 
phosphorescence of remains in decay—may be observed 
in burial grounds which have been long in use. The physical 
ghosts which cling to or hover around their bodies, deep in 
the ground or in large chambers or tombs, cannot be seen by 
a person who has not clairvoyant vision. 

When not underground, or in stone chambers, and under 
favorable conditions, physical ghosts in burial grounds may 
be seen by a person with normal vision and who has no 
clairvoyant sight. Over a grave a ghost may be seen stretched 
out or in a reclining posture, and gently rising and 
falling as if borne up on the undulations of a quiet sea. 
Another ghost, like a shadow statue, may be seen quietly 
standing beside a tomb, as it was his habit to stand in life 
while in a dreaming mood; or it will be seated in a listless 
way, or, with elbow on knee and head on hand, it will appear 
to gaze as in life it did when in a pensive mood. Or a ghost, 
with arms folded on the chest or hands clasped behind the 
back and head inclined, will be seen walking up and down 
within a certain distance—as was its wont during study or 
when pondering over a problem. ‘These are some of the 
many positions in which physical ghosts may be seen when 
they are above ground and when their physical bodies are 
not fully decayed. When the physical body is in late stages 
of decay, and sometimes when well preserved, the physical 
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ghost may be seen close to the ground, or suspended in air as 
a thin smoke or a heavy fog cloud. 

Whether a physical ghost cannot or can be seen, is de- 
termined by three factors; namely, the physical body of the 
ghost, the prevailing magnetic influences, and the psycho- 
physical organism of the person who sees the ghost. 

When the physical body of the ghost is in a suitable 
condition, and the proper magnetic influences prevail, one 
who has a normal psycho-physical organism will see the 
physical ghost of a physical dead body. 

Remains of the skin, flesh, blood, fat, and marrow suf- 
fice to make a suitable physical condition, even though the 
physical body may be in advanced decay. The proper mag- 
netic condition is provided when the moon exerts a stronger 
influence on the physical body than does the earth. Anyone 
who has normally focussed vision and who is sensitive to 
terrestrial and lunar influences, is in condition to see physical 
ghosts. One who can see near and distinct objects distinctly 
has normally focussed vision. He who is attracted to some 
places and repelled by others, irrespective of their scenic ef- 
fects and commercial considerations, and on whom the moon 
and moonlight makes impressions, favorable or otherwise, is 
sensitive to terrestrial and lunar influences and can see physi- 
cal ghosts, if the two other conditions are present. 


(To be continued) 











PYTHAGORAS. 
A Stupy AFTER IAMBLICHUS AND SCHURE. 


By EDUARD HERRMANN. 


_ end and aim of all life is evolution. Evolu- 
tion from the physical plane to the mental, and 
from the mental to the spiritual plane. If we study 
the history of humanity we will always find that the 

great names which have been preserved from oblivion, shining 
like brilliant stars through the darkness of the past centuries, 
belong to.men who have devoted their life and energy to the 
great cause of advancement of the human race. Many of 
them have done this unconsciously, yes even from absolutely 
selfish motives, but in the end their lifework has brought about 
changes, without which our race could not have progressed 
as it did; they were probably tools in the hands of higher be- 
ings, who made use of the talent and genius of our human he- 
roes in order to further and realize their own purpose, which 
always is in conformity with the law of evolution. This is most 
distinctly to be seen in regard to the physical progress, which 
is conducive to the betterment of the necessary conditions of 
physical life. 

Since conditions are really the foundation on which 
the mighty tower of all evolution is to be erected it is no won- 
der that the bulk of humanity admires and praises most those 
men of genius who have distinguished themselves on the phys- 
ical plane. But as soon as we have progressed a little further, 
we begin to understand that the mental plane is superior, be- 
Cause it is really the mind of man which changes the phys- 
ical conditions. Hence we begin to place our mental heroes 
on a higher pedestal than the physical heroes, who 
might be compared with stars of the third magnitude, 
while those of the mental are stars of the second. But who 
are the stars of the first magnitude, whose brilliant and yet so 
beautifully mild light seems to overpower all the other stars, 
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and to fill our longing heart with hope for and belief in a 
better world than our dark earth is, and in immortality? The 
rays, which emanate from them are rays of truth, of wisdom, 
of virtue, and of love for all that lives; and for this reason they 
are not subjected to the law of change, which reigns in the 
physical as well as in the mental world; those rays come from 
the spiritual world; the heroes who bring them to humanity 
are messengers of God—as the Bhagavad Gita so beautifully 
expresses it: 

“T produce myself among creatures, whenever there is 
a decline of virtue and an insurrection of vice and injustice in 
the world.” 

The Ancients were, indeed, right to call those divine 
teachers “Sons of God,” Saviors, Mahatmas, and to accord 
them the honors after their death, which temporary humanity 
could not give them while they were alive and teaching, be- 
cause it could not understand teachings which apparently had 
little to do with the physical plane. Not until much later, with 
the development of the intelligence of humanity did poster- 
ity begin to understand that it is exactly those teachings, and 
in fact those teachings alone, which can change our unsatisfac- 
tory conditions of the physical and mental plane. With this 
understanding comes the great and lasting veneration which 
we all feel for those sublime teachers, who lived and suffered 
thousands of years ago in order to help humanity one step for- 
ward on the path which leads to Divinity. 

I take the liberty of presenting in a series of articles, the 
life and the teachings of Pythagoras, and hope thereby to show 
that they are Theosophy pure and simple, although expressed 
in a different form. Pythagoras belongs to that mysterious 
brotherhood, the traces of which are found in the most ancient 
history as well as in our own time. If ever there was a great 
civilization like that of the Persians, Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
we may be sure that the spiritual teachers, the Brotherhood, 
was behind it, and that their teachings may still be found if 
conditions are favorable. This is the case with such teachings 
of Pythagoras as were preserved in the so-called “Golden 
Verses” written down by Lysis one of his pupils. I shall pre- 
sent them to you in a later paper. 
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Owing to the fantastic tales which his biographers and 
admirers have probably invented in order to surround their 
hero with a mystic halo, it is difficult to get authentic details 
about the life of Pythagoras, but we know with fair certainty 
that he was born 582 years B. C., in Samos, Greece. At this 
time Greece was in a state of great unrest; the wars between 
Sparta and Athens, between the different Democracies and 
Tyrannies who were always jealous and ready to destroy each 
other, had also corrupted the religious life. The celebrated 
temples of Olympia, Argos, Eleusis and Delphos were not re- 
spected anymore, because even the priests solu themselves to 
the political powers and neglected the Mysteries, which were 
the initiations into the Secret Doctrine, said to have been given 
to the highest priests by Orpheus. 

If Greece should not be entirely destroyed by inner wars 
and by immorality, and thus become an easy prey to the ene- 
mies from the outside, it must be reformed, physically as well 
as mentally, and this could only be done from the spiritual 
plane; that means, through one of the great teachers, who are 
supposed to incarnate whenever the need for them is greatest. 
And this seems to have been the case in several parts of the 
‘world. About the same time, the great Laotze taught in 
China, and Buddha in Asia—an illustration of the fact well 
known to Theosophists, that at certain times a great spiritual 
wave passes over humanity, regenerating it, so to speak, by 
giving a strong impetus for the searching after eternal truths 
and for leading a higher life. 

Pythagoras was the son of a rich merchant in Samos, the 
Greek Island, situated near the coast of Asia Minor. Huis 
mother, Parthenis, an excellent and very pious woman, had 
been promised by the Pythia of the temple of Delphos “a son 
who would be a blessing to all men for all times.” When the 
child was born the mother dedicated it to Apollon, the God of 
Light, and had it carefully educated. It is said that the boy 
was of great physical beauty, of a sweet, quiet temperament, 
and of a brilliant mind. He studied with Hermodamus, and 
probably with Thales and Anaximander, but his thirst for 
knowledge was not satisfied by these philosophers. He re- 
membered what his mother had told him as coming from the 
hierophant who gave his blessing to the mother, saying: “Thy 
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son shall be great in wisdom, but remember that while the 
Greeks possess the science of the Gods, the science of God 
can be found in Egypt only.” Pondering over those words 
the young philosopher felt an ever growing desire to be 
initiated into the science of God, and forthwith decided to 
visit Egypt and to study with the great sages living and teach- 
ing there. But the sages of Egypt had little confidence in the 
Greeks and would not have accepted him, had he not been 
highly recommended and introduced to the Pharaoh Amasis, 
by Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos. As it was the priests could 
not well refuse his application, but they did everything to dis- 
courage him; they tested his courage, his patience, his discre- 
tion, his self-abnegation, his will with the hardest trials possi- 
ble. They would not allow him to advance. Not until after 
twenty-four years of trials was he admitted to the last and 
highest initiation. The little we know of those ordeals, espe- 
cially those which led to the acquirement of occult powers 
and to the practice of magic, prove that they must have been 
arduous and terrible. There cannot be a doubt that the Egyp- 
tian initiates were far advanced in all those mysterious arts 
which are just now beginning to interest such advanced sci- 
entists as Sir Oliver Lodge, Professors Crookes, Lombroso, 
Richet, de Rochas. 

The Egyptian hierophants were undoubtedly in conscious 
connection with the invisible ones. ‘The last initiation con- 
sisted in the practical teaching of how to establish this connec- 
tion, and how to consciously use the astral body with its trans- 
cendental powers. Knowing well the dangers which are con- 
nected with those practices, they are extremely careful to im- 
part their knowledge to such men only, who had a hundred 
times proven that death had no horrors for them, that the pas- 
sions of soul and body were well controlled, that wisdom and 
unselfishness predominated. Having discovered that Pytha- 
goras was such a man, they opened the treasures of their 
knowledge and wisdom to him, conferring the highest honor 
on the Greek stranger by making him hierophant. In Egypt 
he learned that the science of numbers and the mastering of 
the will are the two keys which open all doors of the universe. 
In Egypt he also learned the involution of the spirit into mat- 
ter, and the evolution of matter into spirit. 
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Having found what his soul thirsted for, he decided 
to return to his native country in order to promulgate those 
teachings which he was allowed to impart to others. But in 
the meantime Cambyses, the Persian king, invaded and con- 
quered Egypt (525 B. C.) killing the old dynasty and the 
principal families, together with the highest priests. Pytha- 
goras was sent to Babylon and kept prisoner there for twelv~ 
years. Here he became acquainted with the Chaldean and 
Jewish priests and also with the Persian Magi. The Magi 
were especially great in the knowledge and application of the 
astral-light and of the creative and suggestive power of the 
human word, and Pythagoras did not miss the opportunity to 
learn from all of them, so that when he finally returned to 
Greece he was the most learned man of his time. He knew the 
secret of all religions, the history of all the continents and 
races. He was aware of the advantage and disadvantage of 
Jewish monotheism as of Greek polytheism, of the religion 
of the Hindus as well as of the Persians. He recognized that 
each of them contained a germ of truth, and that is why his 
own teaching was tolerant and just toward others. His deep 
insight into the causes of things enabled him to calculate 
rightly the future and the past, and to judge the present with 
accurateness. He saw that the ignorance and thirst for power 
by the priests, the materialism of the scientists, the immorality 
of the people at large, would in the course of time surely de- 
stroy Greece, as it did other countries, and that a great moral 
reformation was the only means to save his and other countries 
from perdition. Henceforth he decided to return to Samos to 
reawaken the lost belief in the Gods, and to found a school 
which should bring forth virtuous men and women. 

In those times the most renowned temple was at Delphos, 
consecrated to Apollo, and for a long time celebrated for its 
oracles. Dionysos and Apollo were the two representatives of 
the divine wisdom. Dionysos standing for the esoteric truth, 
divulged only to initiates. Apollo for the exoteric and prac- 
tical application of that truth. Apollo was divine inspirer of 
poetry, music, medicine, laws, and of beauty in general, and 
also guardian of peace, harmony, purity. He was the fav- 
orite god of the joyful, happy, beauty-adoring Greeks, who, out 
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of their admiration and love, erected to him a beautiful temple 
at Delphos. His virgin-priestesses for a long time enjoyed 
great reputation for their ability to see into the future, and to 
cure the ills of afflicted ones. 

When Pythagoras returned to Greece, after an absence 
of thirty-six years, he found everything in bad condition. In- 
ternal wars had depopulated the country, schools and temples 
were closed, and even the sacred seat of Apollo in Delphos 
was neglected, because the priestesses had lost their powers of 
divination and of healing. It was now his work to restore the 
old teaching by imparting new life, new enthusiasm, new 
energy to the priests and laymen. Fortunately he found an ex- 
cellent and highly gifted young woman by the name of The- 
oclea, who became his devoted pupil and one of the greatest 
pythonesses Delphos had ever seen. The teachings of the sage 
of Samos were of high importance. It was not only neces- 
sary to re-establish the worship of Apollo, divination and 
morality, but also to bring the different states of Greece irio 
peaceful relation with each other, for he well foresaw the great 
danger from Persian invasion which confronted Greece. A 
divided Greece would not be able to resist such attack. His 
tale of unhappy Egypt, and the sinister prophecies of Theo- 
clea, taught the priests and all who were fortunate to hear this 
great speaker, that it was high time to be on guard against the 
impending danger. It was due principally to him and to his 
influence that the Greeks, that small but brave people, could 
for so long a time withstand the attacks of the barbarian forces. 

After staying one year in Delphos, he sailed for Crotona, 
a Greek colony, situated on the gulf of Tarentum. There he 
founded that celebrated school which was destined to have 
great influence on the Roman and mediaeval philosophers, and 
which is still working, in our own time as we shall see when we 
consider the Pythagorean teachings that have come down to us. 

The Crotonians received the master in very friendly man- 
ner. He explained to them his ideas on education, and the 
senate agreed to furnish the buildings for a large educational 
institution. Pythagoras soon had a group of young men and 
women around him, who were eager to learn from him. Por- 
phyry and Iamblichus describe him as exerting an irresistible 
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influence on all with whom he came in contact. The young men 
who were already tempted by the debaucheries of the notorious 
neighboring city Sybaris, he persuaded to lead an orderly and 
moral life; the young women he encouraged to study, to piety 
and to simplicity in dress and demeanor. His personal grace 
and beauty, the charm of his voice and personality, his noble 
life, his wisdom, the austerity of his teachings, everything con- 
tributed to make him the favorite of all and to attract the best 
elements to his school. But he was very careful to admit only 
those who proved themselves worthy to receive higher teach- 
ings. All lived in common and each one received the instruc- 
tion fitted for his capacities and character; the rules of the or- 
der were strict, but not severe in the beginning; they became so 
later, with every new grade of initiation. The institution was 
from the beginning a college of education, an academy of sci- 
ence, a little city which served as a model for the larger com- 
munity; for one of the purposes of the master was to exert an 
ennobling influence into the political and family life, by ini- 
tiating the younger generation into divine wisdom. 

The first step for young men admitted to the school, was 
to take part in the gymnastic exercises, where the teachers 
found occasion to study the courage and self-control of the pu- 
pils. Rough and irritating games were forbidden, Pythagoras 
holding to the maxim that a true hero must fight with cour- 
age, but without hate or rage. The pupil was encouraged to 
express his opinion about certain questions without fear or 
prejudice. If he lost his temper when contradicted he was 
not yet fit for the first initiation. After several months he was 
admitted and subjected to the trials which were to prove his 
courage and self-control. If he passed them he became an 
initiate of the first degree, called preparation. The principal 
law of the first degree was to keep silence. . He heard the teach- 
ings of the master in regard to the natural feelings and first du- 
ties of man; love for parents, for country, for God, showing 
them that one without the other was impossible. 

Next came the love for the friend. Pythagoras said that 
“the friend is another Self who has to be honored like a God.” 
He further taught that in all visible things there might be 
found the imprint of an invisible order, thus leading the pupils 
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gradually to an understanding of the existence of a superior 
world. But he was careful to explain that the denizens of the 
higher world, the gods, were the same in all religions, although 
given different names; wherefore, it was only just to be toler- 
ant toward all religions. The human heroes and their memory 
should be honored; they became half-gods after death. Thus 
the pupil was prepared to understand the teaching of a future 
life and of the evolution of the human soul. The half-gods 
were his guides, his protectors and at the same time the inter- 
mediaries between the Divinity and men. The Divinity itself 
could not be comprehended by man, except in its manifesta- 
tions, the two most important of which are music and numbers, 
because God is the universal harmony and the numbers contain 
the secret of all created things. ‘The seven sacred musical 
modes, constructed on the seven notes of the heptachord, cor- 
_ respond to the seven colors of light, to the seven planets, to the 

seven modes of existence, which reproduce themselves in all 
the spheres of the material and spiritual life.” 

The purer the human soul is, the nearer it comes to an ap- 
preciation of this truth, wherefore the purification of the soul 
is the principal aim of our life; it corresponds with that of the 
body, and can only be obtained by strict moral discipline. To 
conquer the passions is the first duty of the initiate. He who 
has not brought his own being into harmony cannot reflect the 
divine harmony. But the Pythagorean life was in no way 
ascetic. Marriage was considered sacred, and Pythagoras 
highly esteemed the initiated women, although his views about 
the others were rather doubtful—at least he advised his pupils 
not to meddle with them unless they were tired of a peaceable 
and quiet life. 

When he was sixty years of age, Pythagoras married a beau- 
tiful young girl of great talent. He had been a celibate all his 
life, and probably never thought of such a step; but one day 
while meditating, he saw this beautiful virgin approaching 
and kneeling before him, imploring him to deliver her from a 
passion which devoured her soul and body, making her sick 
and miserable and unfit for study or for anything else. Full of 
compassion, he asked the name of the man she loved. After 
hesitating a long time, she confessed that she was ready to die 
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for him, but she could not help loving him. Pythagoras did 
not answer, but he felt that it was his destiny to be united to 
this pure woman. So thoroughly did Theano understand the 
great thinker that after his death she was regarded as authdrity 
on all questions pertaining to Pythagorean teachings. The 
family life of the happy couple was the model for the whole 
community and for their three children. One of their children, 
Pelanges, became the teacher of Empedocles, to whom he im- 
parted the secrets of his father’s doctrines. For it was the cus- 
tom of Pythagoras, as of all great initiates, to convey the esote- 
ric teachings by word of mouth only, and only to the selected 
ones. If we are now able to understand some of those teach- 
ings it is because they correspond to those which we find in the 
Secret Doctrine. 

It is said that Pythagoras formulated his celebrated “Sci- 
ence of Numbers” in a book, written by his own hand; but this 
book has never been found and much is left to our specula- 
tion and to a study of the writings of Philolaus, Archytas, and 
Hierocles (5th Century A. D.). The science of numbers was 
with Pythagoras the science of living forces, of divine powers 
acting in the world and in humanity. These living, divine 
forces, coming first to our understanding by a long continued 
study of the outer world, have in the course of our evolution 
to be discovered as acting also from our inner nature outward- 
ly, thus proving that man is not only an expression of the di- 
vine power, but is also able to express it himself by means of 
his will and in proportion to his physical, moral and spiritual! 
progress. 

Thus the number ONE signifies the spirit which moves 
itself, the indivisible unmanifested, eternal one, out of which 
everything else is born. How can we understand this incom- 
prehensible One which none has ever seen? The only way to 
get nearer to him is, to become like him, to develop our mind, 
our intelligence, by being constantly active like him; in short, 
to become the One for the microcosm. ZERO, the circle, or as 
it is often represented, the serpent which bites its tail, signifies 
the infinite, eternal being, forever moving itself; it is the 
female aspect of the deity, while One is the male. The theoso- 
phists of old considered the deity as male and female, and con- 
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sequently 1 and 0 include all numbers; and, in fact, all crea- 
tion, nature. The perfect image of God is not man alone, but 
man and woman; the eternal male and the eternal female al- 
ways attracting each other, because they are in reality one and 
the same divine being. ‘Honour be to woman, on the earth 
as in heaven,” says Pythagoras, “for she alone makes us com- 
prehend the secret of nature.” 

Thus the human being, the offspring of One and Zero is 
spiritual as well as material; his intellect, the immortal, in- 
visible ever-active part of his nature being a spark of the divin- 
ity, while his body is composed of matter, divisible and pas- 
sive. That which connects both is the soul, formed, according 
to the Pythagorean teaching, from a cosmic fluid by the spirit 
himself. The soul is really an etheric body, without which 
the physical matter, constituting the physical form, could not 
be held together. It resembles the physical body, but survives 
it after death. The soul is the cause of all our joy or suffering, 
because it forever vacillates between the higher and the lower 
worlds; now attracted to the spirit and experiencing its felic- 
ity, and then again falling into the sensual delights of matter 
and suffering the pangs of remorse, well knowing that it be- 
longs in the world of pure spirits. 

Thus man is represented by the number Three, to which 
Pythagoras attaches great importance. “The number three 
reigns in the whole universe.” 

Another number of great importance is Seven, signifying 
the union of man with the Divinity; it represents also the law 
of evolution working through seven degrees in all the worlds. 

Nine represented through the Muses (Urania, Polyhym- 
nia, Melpomene, Calliope, Clio, Euterpe, Terpsichore, 
Erato, Thalia), stands for the nine sacred sciences: astronomy, 
divination, science of life and death, medicine, magic, morals, 
sciences of ‘the elements, stones, plants and animals. Added 
to these nine sciences the highest one—Dyivine Science or The- 
osophy (Hestia), we have 10, the perfect number, the sacred 
Decade. 

But this science of numbers was only the preparation for 
higher initiation, serving as a means to understand the divine 
thought in regard to the formation of things, and the evolu- 
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tion of the human soul. In order to understand the world 
correctly we must consider it from the material as well as from 
the spiritual point of view. Thus Pythagoras considered the 
universe as a living being, which was animated by a soul and 
gifted with intelligence; a view which is also held and ably 
defended by the German philosopher, Fechner. It seems to be 
the tendency of our time to belittle the ancient philosophers 
and to attribute to them all kinds of childish notions; as, for 
instance, Pythagoras’ views about astronomy and the move- 
ment of the sun around the earth. But such critics forget that 
three thousand years ago it was not allowed an Initiate to di- 
vulge the teachings received in the Mysteries, and that in con- 
sequence he could only speak symbolically. Thus, if Pytha- 
goras places the fire in the centre of the universe he simply 
means the spirit, the universal consciousness—the mystic sym- 
bol of which is fire. By the sublunar region and the circle of 
generations, he understands our earth, where the incarnation 
and disincarnation of the souls takes place. Aristotle posi- 
tively says that the Pythagoreans believed in the movement 
of the earth around the sun, and it is certain that the master 
taught the double movement of the earth to his disciples of 
the third degree. His four elements, earth, water, air, and 
fire, represent four degrees of matter; namely, solid, liquid, 
gaseous, and imponderable, the fifth element—ether—being 
so rarefied and spiritual that it permeates everything; he calls 
it the soul of the world. 

Pythagoras taught of the great convulsions and revolu- 
tions of the earth, which caused the continents to disappear 
and to reappear. He also admitted the transformation of spe- 
cies, but attributed it not only to selection, but also to a strong 
impulse of nature, prompted by invisible powers. In every new 
species a host of superior souls is ready to incarnate and to lead 
it one step higher in evolution, through continuous struggle 
for existence. Thus humanity has reached its prominence by 
the incessant fight with all the powers of nature, and it is des- 
tined to mount higher and higher by overpowering the last 
and greatest enemy—its lower nature. 

It is just this lower nature, the love of the soul for the 
material world and the enjoyment of the senses, which makes 
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it so difficult for us to contemplate the higher world, and to 
dwell there for any length of time with our thoughts. And 
still this is necessary, because man becomes what he thinks. 
That we have to become higher beings, even seemingly against 
our own will, is clearly seen by the enthusiastic love which 
the human soul manifests for the beauties of art, and espe- 
cially for that art which, in the teachings of Pythagoras, plays 
so prominent a part—Music. 

Tamblichus asserts that it was Pythagoras who discovered 
the laws relating to the intervals and progression of tones, and 
that “through music he produced the most beneficial correc- 
tion of human manners and lives.” 

Certain it is that he regarded the science of music as of 
the greatest educational value: “he established that to be the 
first erudition which subsists through music and also through 
certain melodies and rythms, from which the remedies of hu- 
man manners and passions are obtained, together with those 
harmonies of the powers of the soul which it possessed from 
the first.” He advised his pupils to strike the lyre, or to sing 
before they went to sleep, and when rising, but especially 
when they were in sorrow, in fear, in depression or in any pas- 
sion of the soul. 

“Pythagoras was of opinion that music contributed 
greatly to health, if it was used in an appropriate manner.’” 
He frequently employed it in place of medicine, devising cer- 
tain melodies as remedies against despondence and lamenta- 
tion, and others against rage and anger. Thus, “by musical 
sounds he healed the passions of the soul and certain diseases.””* 
The time will come when humanity shall know that this teach- 
ing is true; that Music is, indeed, the guardian angel of hu- 
manity; it silently leads the soul back into the lost paradise— 
into the world of spiritual beauty, love and truth.. Everytime 
the soul receives those wonderful impressions, it becomes more 
beautiful, loving, truthful; it gets nearer to the source of all 
harmony, symbolically expressed by the Pythagorean number 
ONE. 





1. Jamblichus: Life of Pythagoras, Chap. XV. 
y Chap. XXV. 























THE MEANING OF SCARAB 
By MARIS HERRINGTON BILLINGS 


O many people, the scarab, or sacred beetle of Egypt, 
represents all that the Nile valley holds of interest; it 
is one of the most typical and characteristic relics of 
ancient times. This insect, the ateuchus sacer, is often 

seen in Egypt, in the desert, rolling along the ball of dung in 
which it has deposited its egg. ‘The Egyptians worshipped it 
from the earliest times, for they considered it a type of the 
soul. It represented the soul, crawling into the body at birth, 
and crawling out of it at death. A chance play upon words 
gave to the scarabies an importance far exceeding other in- 
sects. 

In Egyptian the name is khopruru, and the verb, to be, 
to become, is khopiru. These two words became identified 
with the scarab; and, to them it signified all that exists, or the 
organs without which man could not exist; that is, the heart, 
the will power, life, the force behind the body, which is called 
the soul. The scarab was therefore worshipped as the God, 
who brings into being all things existant. So the image was 
multiplied by thousands, in order to assure the living and the 
dead a continuance of being. It became a religious emblem 
held in the highest esteem, and it was used as the motif of 
ornamentation in jewelry. 

Scarabs were set in rings, seals, and worn as pendants. 
Those who wore them believed that they were the most potent 
charms in the world, warding off misfortune from the living, 
guarding the souls of the dead, and insuring them a future re- 
incarnation in another life. They were made of all kinds of 
material, clay baked hard as stone, of ivory, bone, jade, amber, 
obsidian, amethyst, turquoise, and other precious stones, but 
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the favorites were composed of sandy grit overlaid with glaze 
and fired in a furnace. The prettiest were of colored glass of 
beautiful shades. They were generally pierced with a hole 
through which a wire or thread was passed, and worn sus- 
pended from the neck, on the finger, or fastened to the gar- 
ment, or girdle. Sometimes they were mounted, in gold, sil- 
ver, copper or bronze. 

Every scarab bore inscriptions, such as Good wishes for 
the New Year; May Amon, Isis, Ra, or Osiris, give to thee 
a Happy Year. Others bore the aura of life, and the emblem 
of life, which insured to the wearer a future life, or existence 
in a new state. Pious texts were often inclosed inside the 
scarabs, in the hope that this wish would ultimately be real- 
ized. Often a scarab was placed in a dead body, in place of 
the heart, so that in time the mummy would be revivified 
and come to life once more. 

















THE SCARAB OF DESTINY.* 
By Maris HERRINGTON BILLINGS. 
Continued from page 307. 


ERE was the meeting of two mighty forces; great fascina- 

tion against great resistance. But Ranee only smiled, and 

thought “Here is a king among men. It will be some pleasure to 
bring him to my feet. He is worthy of the game.” 

As for Ardas, he had worshipped the sun, therefore he could 
not see the faint rays of the stars. There rose before his vision. 
a face of spiritual beauty and sweet dignity, and he longed for 
news of the wounded girl. He glanced across the table at Maris, 
who caught his eye and nodded reassuringly. After this he was 
able to enter more fully into the pleasure of the evening, and to 
answer the thousand and one questions asked by Ranee about the 
king who sought her hand. She was quite pleased by the answers 
of this handsome ambassador. He pleaded so well for his royal 
uncle that she fell in love with him; and for the rest of the even- 
ing her eyes dwelt upon him, and a smile lingered on her perfect 
lips. 

At length the banquet drew to a close, and a man in a gor- 
geous uniform of scarlet and gold came in bearing a minia- 
ture sarcophagus, elaborately painted, and containing a gilded 
mummy. Holding it aloft, he bowed three times before Pharaoh 
and his queen, then bore it round the banquet table, while four 
white-robed attendants chanted in a mournful key a song, the re- 
frain of which was 

“Eat, drink, and seek pleasure while you may; 
Cast off all care—for soon will come the day 
When you, too, must lie as they, 

Naught can save thee—the journey to the grave, 
Nor keep thee from the Realm of Silence.” 

The guests now followed the Master of Ceremonies into an- 

other room, and were entertained by beautiful Arabian dancers, 





*All rights reserved, including translation. 
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jugglers, and tumblers. Musicians, played on gilded harps, and 
unseen singers sang ballads of great heroes. 

The entertainment over, the guests arose, some to play at 
draughts, some to gossip of their neighbors’ shortcomings. 

Near one of the great pillars stood the Crown Prince Oris- 
tan, and beside him was Una. All evening he had been obliged 
to sit in state on ‘the other side of the great table, while he 
watched her mobile and intelligent face as she entertained the 
noble Phoenicians on either side of her. At last he was free, and 
a glad light shone in his eyes as he saw her make obeisance before 
the throne. He crossed the room and caught her hand. “Una, 
the gods have made thee cruel. How couldst thou sit by the 
strangers? I had made room for thee near me”, he said, with 
flashing eyes. 

“Nay, I saw it not. Strangers are rare in Egypt. Dost thou 
begrudge me the pleasure of speaking with men from another 
land P” 

“If that were all; but thou didst break the laws by taking 
fruit from the same dish”. 

“Didst pass the evening watching me; then I shall go where 
thine eyes canst not follow”, she said with a toss of her dainty 
head. 

“Una, how long dost thou intend to keep me in Tuat. Come, 
I must have my answer. Thou shalt be my queen, if ever I 
reign,” he added, gloomily. 

“Let go my hand, Oristan. See, they begin to notice how 
long thou detainest me. The eyes of Pharaoh are upon thee. I 
have much to tell thee. If thou wilt wait but one short year, and 
wilt give me thy promise not to make love to me during that time, 
then I will talk to thee concerning this question.” 

“°Tis a long time between floods, Una. Much may happen 
before then. Tis wisest to sail down Life’s River—with youth 
at the helm and pleasure at the prow. Perhaps I shall see but 
few more inundations.” 

“Come, sit there”, she said, seating herself in a large dipros, 
and tapping the other seat invitingly with her fan. 

“Oristan, thou knowest I try to follow the council of my 
grandsire in all things. Now, he hath warned me to beware of 
love-making for the next three months. ’Tis hard on a maiden,” 
she said, with a merry glance. “But he says the stars are in con- 
junction with evil planets. Never hath he seen such bad prog- 
nostications for young people since he hath made the hosts of 
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heaven his study. He predicts sorrow and death in the house of 
friends for me; so, doth it not behoove me to be careful not to 
encourage even a loving glance from thine eyes? Grandsire says 
I will lose four or five of my best male friends, if I do not be- 
ware. So I try to remember, for I should be bereft indeed, were 
I to lose so many, and thou be among the number”, she added, 
looking up with tearful eyes. ‘He also predicts great changes 
before the next rising of the Nile. So help me, Oristan. I beg 
of thee to refrain even from compliments during this time.” 

“Thy slightest wish is a royal command to me’, he answered, 
bowing low, and glanced with troubled eyes after the maiden, as 
she arose and followed her slave to a stately palanquin, and was 
borne away by two ebony-faced Nubians. 

Ranee had risen with indolent ease and sumptuous grace, 
like the slow undulating motion of the panther, and, looking at 
Ardas, said: : 

‘Most noble Lord, I shall expect thee about the tenth hour. 
Thou must have a great deal to tell me; for I would know all 
about thy kinsman, ere I decide my fate, or take leave of glorious 
Egypt. To-morrow, then’, she said, half questioningly, half 
commanding. 

There was a spell of sorcery in her dark hazel eyes, but it 
did not affect him. “I obey thy comand, most gracious princess”, 
he replied. 

He was glad to find himself at last in the open air. Hophra 
was chosen to escort him to the palace assigned to him by Rame- 
ses; and he was glad to see that it stood on the river bank. After 
his courtiers had been dismissed, he begged Maris to give him 
news of Nicia. 

“She is safely housed in a villa down the river; and I beg 
of thee to be cautious. I fear that the fair princess hath set her 
heart on thee, and I like not her looks. I pray thee, abide by my 
instructions. We must try to get the dove out of the hawk’s nest, 
my Lord.” 

“*Tis well,” said Ardas. “I give thee my word; and I leave 
all things to thee, to manage as if it were thine own affair. But 
let it not be long before thou tellest me where the dove hath 
flown. And now for repose, Maris. *Twill soon be dawn; and 
I will meet thee on the morrow.” 

* * * ** * * * * 

A film passed over the mirror. I was looking into vacancy. 
I locked the case, and drew the curtains. A cold gray dawn was 
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stealing through the skylight. I arose, cramped, cold, and weary; 
and, making my way through the silent halls, I crept into bed. 

My man woke me about eight o’clock, and at once I sent for 
Sir Julian. 

“Old friend, I stayed in the museum all night, and I would 
like to spend several nights there. May I ask you to arrange 
matters so that I can sit every night for awhile. I will tell you 
all about it when the story is ended. Tell the ladies I am a geolo- 
gist, and go out every morning at sunrise, and cannot get back 
until evening. Account for my discourtesy in some way; for I 
must sleep in the mornings in order to be able to study in the 
museum at night. 1 will be at dinner with the family, but I 
will retire at ten. And will you see that I am not disturbed?” 

“My dear fellow, everything shall be arranged as you desire. 
I only wish I could walk the Way with you.” 

I thanked him, and gave Hutchings instructions not to call 
me before one, and gladly went back to bed. 

Precisely at ten that evening I bade the family good-night, 
and went to the museum. Sir Julian had left the lights just 
right; and a warm rug was thrown over the chair, to keep me 
from being chilled. 

“Ever thoughtful soul’, said I, as I pulled back the curtains. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE PALACE OF THE PHARAOHS. 


N a few minutes I saw the skiff bearing Una and Nicia being 
poled up the river, passing many boats of all kinds, cedar- 
masted cangias, flat-bottomed dhows, and many-oared galleys. 
Great barges, built to transport cattle, floated beside freight crafts 
built of logs; and sumptuous pleasure-boats, with gaily painted 
sails, dipped their colors in salute to the great war triremes of 
Pharaoh. Some of the sails bore colored pictures, and others 
were chequered with purple, blue, and red. These boats were 
beautifully ornamented, and the prows bore figure-heads in the 
shapes of ibis, hawk, and swan, elaborately carved of ivory, gold 
or bronze, while garlands of carved lotus leaves and flowers hung 
from stem to stern. Over the decks were brilliantly dyed cano- 
pies, heavily fringed with silken tassels. 
Nicia was charmed by this brilliant scene. As Una pointed 
out the gaily decorated crafts with their joyous freight of pleas- 
ure-seekers, she said: 
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“Tis a féte day today. Thou art just in time for the gayest 
part of the whole year. Today is the eleventh of Payni (the 
seventeenth of June) and this is called “The Drop’, because just 
at midnight the Goddess Isis is said to drop a miraculous tear 
into the Nile, which causes it to rise. In three weeks an old man 
will go through the city and announce the Rise of the Nile, in a 
quaint chant to all the people. All will then be festivity. The 
boats will be decorated, and at night they will carry torches, 
making the river like day. They will sail all over this land that 
thou seest now’—and she gave a sweep of her arm to indicate the 
surrounding country. “ ’Twill be like the open sea; and thou 
canst behold all this from the roof of the house to which I am 
taking thee, so the time will pass all too quickly away. How 
long doth the caravan tarry in Memphis?” 

“T know not, Una; for I but joined it two nights ago. 
But if the prince will lend us his protection until we reach Pales- 
tine, there I have friends. My foster-sister dwells at Bethlehem.” 

Petra now brought the skiff to a flight of steps, which led to 
the top of the dyke. Across the road stood the villa Amentu, the 
home of Hophra’s aunt. No one was in sight as the two girls 
and the slave landed, save a big black cat, lazily sunning himself 
on the top of the wall. As the girls crossed the street, the cat 
rose and solemnly trotted after them. 

As Una inserted the key in the lock of the great bronze gate, 
Nicia heard a faint meaow. There was the cat, with tail aloft, 
purring, and rubbing himself against her ankles. 

“Go away! Shoo!” she cried, as she gave it a little push 
with her sandalled foot. 

“Oh, don’t!” said Una, hastily glancing up and down the 
street. “Thou knowest the penalty if thou art seen? ’Tis a 
good omen. Bast sends thee her special protection. Let him 
come in; perhaps he is hungry; do not send him away, for per- 
chance thou wilt incur the anger of the gods.” 

“Well, I have a strange presentiment that ’tis a bad omen; 
and something tells me to keep him without the gate. I dislike 
cats; and should I have Leo here, he would be very jealous if the 
creature should wait around like this.” 

Una escorted her guest through the portal, and passed into 
a spacious court. On the right was a great living-room, called 
the mandara, silent and gloomy; but when Amrah drew up the 
curtains of braided reeds and admitted the sun, she saw that it 
was a beautiful home. Around the room were great white pillars, 
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supporting a lofty ceiling which was painted dark blue and was 
strewn with stars. The room was open to the court, so that the 
breezes could sweep through, but was shaded by an awning that 
extended all around. The furniture was of the most tasteful 
description. The tables were of inlaid wood and ivory, the chairs 
were covered with light blue damask and their legs were carved 
in imitation of the claws of animals; there was a great chair of 
gilded leather, and couches heaped with embroidered cushions 
which invited repose. On a large table in the centre was a bronze 
figure, holding a lamp. The floor was covered with a costly 
Egyptian rug of light blue wool, and slender vases occupied every 
available space; and in one corner stood a gilded harp, toward 
which Nicia ran with a glad cry until she remembered her 
wounded arm. 

The house was a large two-story building, built of sun-dried 
bricks, with ornamental gallery and gilded frescoes. It was built 
round a court, its blank wall facing the street. A flight of steps 
led from the ground floor to the balcony, and thence to the flat 
roof, which overlooked the river and the town. The windows of 
the house faced the court, and at night were closed with shutters. 

Una gave old Amrah some rings of golds, and sent her for 
supplies, while she tried to make Nicia feel at home. 

When Amrah returned from market, she was obliged to 
leave her guest to the quiet and repose of the villa, with a prom- 
ise that she would come early on the morrow. 

Amrah made a good meal, and Nicia would have felt happy 
but for the presence of the black cat, which followed her from 
room to room and made her nervous. She bade Amrah feed the 
animal, and as soon as darkness had fallen she led it through the 
passage, opened the gate, and put it out. The cat uttered a very 
decided protest, and long after she retired she could still hear 
its discordant cries, as it plaintively wailed to be allowed to re- 
enter the house. Perhaps it had lived there, and fancied it had 
more right than the intruder. 

When Una arrived at her home she went straight to the, 
quiet room in which her grandsire loved to study the occult 
sciences, of which he was master. She swept away all the horo- 
scopes on which he was working, his rolls of papyrus, feathered - 
stylus, and pots of colored pigments, and, climbing on his knees, 
laid her soft young cheeks against his in a loving caress, saluting 
him with her morning kiss. 

“Where hast thou been, little one? ’*Tis late in the day to 
greet thy grandsire.” 
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“My beloved, | have a confession to make. Thou must 
promise to forgive me ere I tell thee; and, by the Goddess Ma-t, 
I will not do it again. ’Tis the last time, grandsire, I promise 
thee’, she said penitently. 

“Ah, child, I trust thou wilt not do wrong. Remember thine 
office, and keep thy soul pure and unspotted from the world.” 

“°Tis a hard task, grandsire. Thou knowest how Hophra 
and I have loved, even as babes; and thou knowest that of late, 
Oristan hath favored me with tender speeches.” 

“Anger him not, my child. I know thou hast a thorny path 
to tread at present.” 

“Well, he is very jealous; and Hophra and I dare not ex- 
change even a glance in the palace, for did he but suspect, Oris- 
tan would think nothing of sending him to the mines, or even tak- 
ing his life on some pretext. Last night I heard Hophra say he > 
was going to shoot the wild duck at sunrise, near the old ruins, 
and I concluded that I would pour a libation to Ra, which must 
be done, of course, at sunrise on the Nile, facing the temple at 
Heliopolis,” she said, demurely. 

“I understand”, nodded Sethos. “’Iwere hard to curb 
young blood.” 

“T went on the river with Petra and Tata, and landed at the 
ruins. I was hiding from Hophra. He did not see me, and shot 
at a vulture which was directly above me on the sycamore tree. 
I was right in the path of the arrow, and would have been in 
Amenti ere this, had not a maiden stepped forth and stayed the 
arrow with her own arm.” 

“Brave girl”, said the old man, hugging his pet more closely. 
“By the Gods I will reward her well, and I will cure the wounded 
arm, Where is she, Una?” 

“She came with the caravan of the Prince of Tyre, which 
was encamped on the other side of the road, and she asked me 
to bring her to the city. Hophra gave her the use of his aunt 
Amentu’s house, and I brought her and her slave there. She’s 
very beautiful, grandsire, and she needs our aid; and remember, 
we owe her a great deal, for I would have been in the care of 
Anubis but for her.” 

“My beloved, thy grandsire will bestow his choicest bless- 
ings on the stranger.” 

“Then thou wilt go with me to-morrow to help the arm, 
which is badly wounded ?” 

“Aye. I would go with thee now, but we have to repair to 
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the palace. But why doth she not dwell in the tents of the 
prince? She would be safer there than in the City of Memphis.” 

“Because it was predicted that, should she stay there, she would 
cause the death of the noble Ardas.”’ 

“Ah, I see. Well, I will look into these things, so that I may 
be able to help them. But methinks the prince should have run 
the risk. He hath a strong body-guard in the Phoenician camp. 
If he doth value the maid, she should be outside the walls 
of Memphis,” he said impressively. 

27 -ae a * * 

At the fifth hour of the morning, Maris wended his way 
through the market. He went to a stall where linen robes of all 
descriptions were sold, and there purchased several shentis and 
kamis—Egyptian helmets and white robes, such as were used 
by the soldiers. These he sent to the palace of Ardas. Then he 
went to the great wharf of Memphis, and bargained with a boat- 
man, to hire his two-oared baris for his exclusive use until after 
the rise. This concluded, he stepped into the boat, rowed out 
to the middle of the river, and let the swift current bear him 
along. 

He passed the villa Amentu, which he noted with a keen eye, 
knowing it from the description Una had given him the night 
before, at the banquet. He drifted for a mile or more beyond 
the villa, until he came to a good landing-place. Here he found 
an old man who lived in a hut and made his living by making 
clay images of the gods. 

Maris asked him if he would care for his boat every even- 
ing, while he slept in the camp of the Phcenicians, which was 
pitched near. The old man was glad to serve the nobleman, for 
he was generous with his rings of gold; and as Maris rowed 
away, he called down the blessings of the gods upon him. “May 
he sleep in the bosom of Harmachis,” said he devoutly. 

In the great room of his palace, Ardas was striding up and 
down, impatiently awaiting his friend. The light of. morning 
shone with a warm glow on gilded walls and vermillion frescoes, 
on beams of cedar and inlaid floors, on purple hangings and ala- 
baster pillars. 

“I would give all I own,” said he, “if I could but feel that 
she would love me. Has she some magic power, that she thus 
draws my heart? I can think only of her—poor wounded dove.” 

At this moment Maris was announced. 

“Welcome, my friend; a thousand times welcome. I hear 
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thou hast been early abroad. I'll warrant thee ‘twas on my 
service.” 

“Aye, my Lord. I have been making arrangements for thee 
to visit the lily maid to-night; but thou must abide by my coun- 
sel, or we endanger all our lives. I will leave thee at the first 
convenient moment, and go to the camp. In the rest hour, when 
the streets are deserted, I will take the dog in leash—for I know 
not his temper—and bring him to the villa. Thou mayest rest 
in peace, with him as guardian for the two women. Thou must 
arrange thine own plan for leaving the royal palace. At the 
first opportunity, I will meet thee here. We will then dress as 
Egyptian soldiers, and none will question us. Come home openly, 
in a palanquin, and retire to thy room; then we will slip out by 
this balcony. My boat will be at the steps, and I will row thee 
to the villa Amentu; and not a soul will be the wiser that thou 
art not dreaming sweet dreams on yonder couch.” 

“Good friend, thou art a genius. Thou canst name thine 
own reward,” said Ardas warmly. 

The prince had now to give audience to the Crown Prince 
Oristan, who came attended by lords, viceroys, governors and 
monarchs. A lion hunt had been arranged for two days later, 
and Ardas found himself quite bewildered by the plans made 
for his entertainment, and wished that he could slip off the garb 
of royalty and be like Maris, free to come and go of his own 
sweet will. That, in his opinion, should always be the preroga- 
tive of a prince. 

He had now to go to the palace of Pharoah, escorted by a 
retinue; and after a lengthy conference with Rameses, he was 
taken to the great court of the palace, and thence to the gardens, 
where he found the queen and her two daughters, surrounded by 
their ladies. 

The Princess Ranee gave him a gracious smile, and saluted 
him with bewitching grace; but Avaris, after greeting him, looked 
behind him and said with a pout, “Where is thy friend, Maris? 
Lo! I am desolate.” 

“Fie upon thee, Avaris; he is old enough to be thy father!” 
said Ranee. 

Nay, but he hath fine brown eyes, and his mouth hath a sweet 
smile that gives a touch of youth to his serious face, and he hath 
a charming manner. And I like men, not callow youths.” 

“Ha, Ha!” laughed Ardas. “Most adorable princess, I will 
not fail to tell Maris that he hath found favor in thy gracious 
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sight,” and he bowed low over her hand, and kissed it with un- 
wonted fervor. 

“Then fail not to have him here tonight and tomorrow. I 
will have him for my partner in the games. -I will make him a 
boy again; for he cannot have forgotten his youth. He is not so 
old as that,” and she ran off laughing merrily. 

“He can be gracious, if he wants to be,” thought Ranee, as 
she watched this little by-play; but as soon as Avaris had gone, 
Ardas resumed his cold dignified manner. But the princess had a 
long day before her, in which to subjugate him, and she put forth 
all her wiles. First she took him strolling through those wonder- 
ful gardens. They walked on paths so shadowed with overhang- 
ing trees that even the Egyptian sun could scarcely penetrate the 
leafy canopy. Feathered songsters sang sweet carols overhead. 
Their feet trod a carpet of green verdure, soft as velvet; while 
an artificial stream fell in cascades as it leaped from rock to rock, 
making pleasant music to the listeners’ ears, as it gurgled and 
splashed on its way to the lake. As they emerged from this wood- 
land shade they came to the lake, where pigeons strutted in the 
sun, and flowers of every description were growing in profusion. 
Here snow-white egrets stood knee-deep in the water, and gold 
and silver fish flashed in the sun. There were long vistas of sun-lit 
sod, and walks of glazed tiles. Carved seats of white marble in- 
vited the weary to rest, and an elaborately carved sun-dial marked 
the passing hours of Time’s relentless flight. 

Ranee called the attention of Ardas to a levelled green on 
which Avaris and her youthful friends were playing a game with 
large wooden balls. One of the players would take a ball and roll 
it across the closely cut grass to a gaily-painted stake. The player 
coming nearest to the stake a given number of times proved the 
winner; but ’twas no easy matter, for, if one player chanced to 
get her ball near the stake the next would send her’s flying in, 
and away would go the first one from the coveted position; and 
peals of merry laughter filled the air as the prince and princess 
walked away. , 

At this point they were joined by Avaris, flushed and tired. 
She proposed to show the prince the interior of the palace, toward 
which they now walked. In those vast halls of flickering shadows 
cool breezes could always be found. The sunlight filtered down 
through large windows, set high in the walls, and shone with sub- 
dued light on marble pillars and porphyry columns that supported 
the upper story, while it brought into relief the sculptured cornice 
and painted frescoes of the remote ceiling. 
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“Let us begin with the adytum,” said Avaris with glee. “I 
will be the guide”; and taking a tall staff of ivory from an at- 
tandant, she led the way. 

“Now for the great Throne Room. Tyre nor Babylon can 
show aught to compare with our historical paintings,” said she 
proudly, “for the Egyptians are the greatest artists in the world.” 

“Methinks we can only surpass you in one thing,” said the 
prince. “Our purple dye. The possession of that secret hath 
made us famous the world over.” 

“Then thou hadst best guard it well; for Ranee will make 
thee tell, by the magic of Egypt, doth she desire to know it. Alas, 
thou art helpless! She, being a priestess of Amen-Ra, hath 
learned the mysteries.” 

“Tf the truth be told, fair princess, even in Tyre a man hath 
small chance of keeping aught for his own against the charms of 
lovely woman. But perchance ’tis thy way of telling us that it 
behooves us to take heed how we act in this land of mystery.” 

“Nay, Avaris is but jesting. Her tongue is apt to run away 
with her good sense,” said Ranee, with an angry glance at her 
wilful sister. 

If the Princess Ranee was noted for her beauty, Avaris was 
for her intelligence and wit; being one of the most learned women 
of her time, despite her extreme youthfulness. 

“Now I am about to show thee one of the sights of Egypt; 
the mural decorations of the Throne Room,” said Avaris. “These 
represent the life of the incomparable Pharaoh, Rameses the Sec- 
ond. He began to reign over Egypt when only a child. Here 
thou canst see the Nile. Note the blue waters and the fields of 
wheat, and the mountains in the distance. That galley, with its at- 
tendant flotilla, is bringing the young prince to Memphis to be 
crowned King of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

“This shows thee the great desert, and the oasis of Fayoum. 
Notice the lake, the tall palms, the hills of Lybia. This is Rameses 
as a youth, on a hunting expedition. The slaves are bringing in 
the game, the lion, the leopard, the hyzena, the wild ass, and the 
antelope, while the great hippopotami lie at the edge of the water; 
and in the distance thou ‘canst see the slave breaking the legs of 
the ostriches with his club, to supply plumes for the fan-bearers.” 

“If Rameses brought all that game to earth, he was mightier 
than Nimrod himself,” said the prince, with a touch of sarcasm. 

“Now here you have the destruction of a great city in the 
northwest of Mysia in Asia Minor. See the trees on the hill to 
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the southeast, with foliage so different from that of Egypt. The 
palaces and temples are also of another style of architecture. The 
legend says that on the approach of the army of Pharaoh all the 
inhabitants brought their jewels to the temple* —diadems of 
gold, chains and pendants, ten thousand gold rings set with jewels 
bracelets, anklets, gold bars, and jewelled cups with vases of ala- 
baster. All this treasure they packed into a bronze sarcophagus, 
which they built into a great wall. These are the captives, being 
tortured to induce them to tell of its hiding place. Tis said that 
five thousand were put to the sword, but all of them died without 
revealing the secret. Rameses levelled every wall to the ground, 
but found it not; and there it remains to this day, under the 
protection of the gods.” 

“Methinks, if I were a man, I would undertake the search 
even now,” said Ranee, with shining eyes. “The galleys of Ram- 
eses scoured the seas to the edge of the world, and he went as far 
as the coast of Hindustan. He hath dwelt in Amenti but half a 
cycle, or I should say his Ka doth inhabit this body of mine. If 
the gods made me queen of Egypt, I should go forth to conquer 
new territory. Egypt should be mistress of the world in very 
truth. Thinkest thou not, oh Prince, that ’tis a question for 
weighty consideration, to become the bride of the old king of 
Tyre, or wait, and choose a consort who is young and full of life 
and ambition? Such a man could be the equal of the gods,” and 
she glanced at Ardas from under her long lashes, watching to see 
the effect of her words. 

“Aye, Princess, thy picture is alluring to the man who desires 
to rule. As for myself, I thank the gods that they only made me 
a prince. I care for no larger kingdom than the one called home. 
I would be crowned only with love,” he replied, in low tones which 
brought a soft light to her eyes. 

“Wilt thou continue seeing Ranee’s pictures, or shall I re- 
sume?” said Avaris, with a pout. 

Ardas laughed merrily, saying, “Thine, sweet princess, are the 
more fascinating to me.” 

Well, here thou dost behold Rameses as the great warrior 
king. Here are the tents of the soldiers. That ring of warriors 
and priests sitting on the ground is a council of war. They have 
just returned from the great battle in which Pharaoh has defeated 
the Sardons, the Turrsha, and the Lybians; and only by the per- 
sonal bravery of Rameses has the Egyptian army been saved. 





*Called by historians the treasure of Priam. 
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They are now considering the conditions of peace, which the 
Hittite king, Khetaser, has brought to him on a silver tablet, and 
which thou canst see now sculptured on the walls of Karnak.j It 
is a most interesting document to read, being an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with articles of extradition remarkable for their 
humanity, and others for the protection of commerce. Rameses 
had the idea that he could conquer the world, like Ranee, and he 
set out with a great army. After every conquest he had a tablet 
engraved on the mountains and pillars of rock, so that the world 
should not forget his great renown. The inscription reads: 

RAMESES, KING OF KINGS, HATH CONQUERED 
THIS TERRITORY BY FORCE OF ARMS. 

“This is the marriage of Rameses, with the daughter of 
Khetaser, the Hittite. They say that Bathsheba, the queen of 
David, is a descendant of hers. Hast thou traveled to that famous 
court, and seen this wondrous woman? Methinks she must have 
rivalled Ranee! Now perchance, if thou wilt resort to her tactics, 
my sister, thou wilt win the man of thy choice,” she added, with 
a merry twinkle in her black eyes. 

Ardas smiled as he said, “Nay, lovely princess, I have not be- 
held her beauty. But Maris will beguile the hours for thee, for he 
hath traveled everywhere. 

“On this green plain, with its temples and pyramids, are de- 
picted the works which he accomplished as a builder. Those are 
the Arabian hills in the purple distance, and these are the Hebrew 
slaves building the great wall, to keep out the sands of the desert. 
This line of peaks and crags are the hills of Gurnah, and that is the 
Memnonium, the Temple of Rameses; those two colossi are the 
two Memnons. This one is heard to salute the rising sun each 
morning. Thou canst hear the low musical notes rising and falling 
on the breeze, if thou goest before sunrise, while his silent partner 
claps his hands at midnight.” This she said with a flicker of her 
eyelash at Ranee. 

“And now we come to the funeral procession of the great 
Pharaoh. Across the lake of the dead come the musicians, then 
the slaves, bearing wine, fruit, and flowers; then the white bulls, 
richly decorated for the sacrifice; and there is the vacant war 
chariot, with its empty quiver, and arms reversed. There the 
gilded baris, with the sacred eye of Osiris, bearing the mummy to 





¢This tablet still remains on the walls of Karnak. Egyptolog- 
ists declare it to be an epic or poem in praise of Rameses. But in 
reality it is the aforesaid treaty. 
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Harmachis. That slave carries the sacred blue images represent- 
ing Rameses under the form of Ra, the Sun God, and this one 
carries the golden Phoenix, emblematic of his soul. Everything is 
faithfully depicted, even to the dropping of the lotus flowers, 
which signifies that, like fallen leaves, all mortals fade and pass 
away. 

“And even this mighty monarch, the greatest earth has 
known, grew weary of the plaudits of this world. A grain of 
sand, too small for the eye to see, was his conqueror at the last. 
It flew in his eye, and produced blindness. Then he grew sad, 
when the world became dark and he could no longer see the glories 
of nature, or discern friend from foe, and by his own hand he 
opened the gate to the realms of silence.” 

Avaris now led them through the state apartments of the 
king and queen, and pointed out the suite of Oristan ; then stopped 
at the private apartment of Ranee, over the door of which gleamed 
the portentous winged sun. She pulled aside the draperies of 
purple satin, embroidered with the royal symbol of the asp. 

“Enter, oh Prince, and be entertained by our Royal Enter- 
tainer, my sister, the Princess Ranee,”’ said she; and Ranee smiled. 

The room was large and airy, and round it stood artistic 
Syrian vases filled with flowers, beautiful tables, gracefully 
shaped chairs of ivory and gold, covered with leopards’ skins, 
while rare perfumes arose from alabaster boxes; and slender 
water jars, artificially cooled the air by a process known to the 
Egyptians only. 

“Now,” said Avaris, pointing to an inlaid couch, “sit thee 
down and rest. Ranee will entertain us,” and she perched herself 
on a high table. 

“Perhaps, Prince, we will frighten thee instead,” said Ranee, 
with a smile which meant much to Avaris. 

“Nay gracious Princess, I think that would prove a hard task 
for thee. It is beyond the power of mortal,” said he confidently. 

“Well, we shall see,” she answered, with a knowing look at 
Avaris. She then went to a corner of the room, where stood a 
glass case, and, lifting the cover, took out a couple of slimy serp- 
ents. She let them curl around her white arm, and put one of 
them lovingly around her neck, while she looked long into its 
beady eyes ; then, laying the reptiles on the floor and taking up an 
ivory flute of peculiar construction, she plaid a soft dreamy 
melody. The snakes raised their heads, and began to sway gently 
to and fro, keeping time to the rhythm of the music. 
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Ardas noted with an inward shudder that these reptiles were 
the deadly cerastes ; and if anything were needed to complete his 
aversion to the princess, this was more than sufficient. He had a 
perfect horror of snakes, and he felt his hair rise on end with fear, 
when one of the serpents glided over the shining floor to within a 
couple of inches of his sandalled foot; but he did not move. He 
would not have let Ranee know the terror he felt for all the world. 
Had he been watching her, he would have heard her give a low 
whistle, and the snake, obedient to the call, glided back to her. 

She took them up and put them back in the case, and, as she 
did so, Avaris jumped off the table with a laugh, saying, “I always 
keep out of the way of Ranee’s pets.” 

They now returned to the corridor, and bounding gracefully 
toward them came a nearly grown leopard. The girls nudged each 
other behind his back; but Ardas went straight to the animal and 
looked into its eyes, and it backed away from him step by step, 
with a low whine, until a slave came forward and caught it by its 
golden collar, and led it away. 

“My brother’s hunting leopard,” said Avaris. “He is quite 
tame, but thou didst not know it. Thou art a brave man, Prince.” 

Ranee’s eyes shone with admiration. Here, indeed, was a 
king among men; a man after her own heart, and a worthy prize 
for her to capture. 

Never seemed day so long to Ardas. After lunch with the 
royal family came a review of the troops, for Rameses wished to 
show the Tyrians the flower of the Egyptian army. 

The Phoenicians were the greatest sea fighters of the age. 
There was not a harbor of the A*gean Islands that they did not 
know. There was not a port in the then known world into which 
their galleys did not go, for they were feared by all nations. When 
one of their galleys, with colored sails and gilded prow, swept into 
some quiet harbor the air was rent with screams of terror, and the 
inhabitants would fly, leaving the city to the mercy of the dreaded 
strangers. But Egypt had the only organized military system. 
Her standing army consisted of twelve thousand war chariots, 
sixty thousand horsemen, and unnumbered infantry. Thus Ram- 
eses might well be proud of his well-drilled battallions, as they 
swept the fields in solid phalanx. 

The ground shook as the war chariots dashed past the royal 
dais. On came the horsemen, fifty abreast. The magnificent horses 
in their bright housings, the men in gay uniforms and shining 
helmets, being a sight well calculated to impress the Tyrian prince 
with the power of Rameses. 
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After that came the state banquet, which he thought would 
never end. As soon as the ceremony of carrying the mummy was 
ended, he begged leave of Rameses to withdraw, on the plea of in- 
disposition. The royal permission being granted, he gave the 
signal to Maris, and the two friends joyfully departed for the 
palace of the prince. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HyMN To OsIRIS, AND THE RIDDLE OF THE SPHINX. 


HE morning following her arrival at the Villa Amentu, Nicia 
was in a happy frame of mind, for was she not a free 
woman, and mistress of her own actions? 

The court of the villa led into a beautiful garden, at once the 
delight of Nicia’s soul. Here she could pass the hours in blissful 
content. "Twas a large garden, surrounded by a high hedge of 
prickly pear, and encircled by a canal, which was filled by a water- 
wheel, the shadoof, from which it was easily irrigated. Here the 
weeping willow hung its slender branches, bending low over the 
water, while tamarisk, and date-palm with its feathery fronds, 
stood side by side with the dusky olive. The pomegranate and fig 
scented the air, and graceful vines climbed everywhere. Purple 
grapes hung in clusters of rich abundance, and from the balconies 
flowering vines festooned each projecting cornice with wreaths of 
gorgeous blossoms. 

Within the court formed by the wings of the house, the flow- 
ers ran riot. In the centre was a bronze fountain, and issuing from 
the mouth of its ibis head the water purled and splashed into a 
large pool, in whose shadowy surface was reflected a bed of pur- 
ple iris and the sacred lotus flowers, red, white and blue. It wag 
shaded by two great laburnum trees, whose laden branches of 
golden bloom threw out a sweet perfume. In the water the gold 
fish chased each other in sportive play, while roses and sweet- 
scented jessamine, poinsettias, and azalias made a blaze of color. 
Around the edge of the pool a bed of pale narcissus lifted their 
white and gold faces to the sun, and statues of the gods gleamed 
through the trees. 

Nicia revelled in all this beauty; for Hophra kept it in per- 
fect order, ready for the time when he should bring home the 
little bride he hoped to win. Nicia came to a great cat-headed 
statue, and what should she see sitting at its base but the cat she 
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had put out the night before. Here he was, calmly washing his 
face and making his morning toilet in the sun. 

“So, mie, thou hast sought the protection of the goddess 
Sechet herself,” said Nicia, with a touch of fear. “I suppose thou 
wilt have to stay ; but I bid thee beware of Leo.” 

The noon hour brought Maris, leading Leo. He asked after 
the wounded arm, and told her the prince would call in the even- 
ing, about the tenth hour. The dog was wild with joy on behold- 
ing his beloved mistress, and gazed on the offending cat with 
calm disdain when Nicia bade him not to touch him. Thereafter 
the animals treated each other with silent contempt; but Leo 
always watched with jealous eyes, and bided his time. 

At noon Nicia sat in the great leather chair in the Mandara, 
trying to coax sleep to come to her, for her arm was very painful, 
and although Amrah had done her best with soothing lotions, it 
was still badly swollen. It was with great pleasure, therefore, 
that she heard the cheerful voice of Una, who had brought her 
grandsire to see her. 

Una presented Sethos to Nicia, and her heart went out to the 
grand old man, who came toward her with outstretched hands. 
He took her hand in both of his, and as he looked at the pale 
sweet face before him, he loved her with a father’s love. 

“My child,” he said, “how can I ever thank thee enough for 
the boon that thou hast given me in saving my one ewe lamb? 
She is all I have left. I worshipped her mother, and I lost her. 
Now Una fills my heart; and were she to be taken I would not 
care to live on without her. So, my child, ask anything of me, 
‘tis thine. Thou hast made me thy friend for life. But first let 
us see the arm. I will relieve the pain that I see expressed in 
thy face.” 

With gentle care he unwound the bandage. Then he passed 
his hand back and forth over the wound, and took from his 
leather pouch a scarab of burnt clay, on which mystic symbols 
were engraved. ‘‘Behold the scarab of Imhotep, the Physician 
God.” He passed it lightly over the wound several times. “In 
four days from this thy wound will be healed; but all pain will 
leave thee now.” 

Then he bade Amrah bring warm water, and carefully 
dressed the arm himself; and, strange to say, Nicia felt instant 
relief ; the pain was gone. She felt no further inconvenience. It 
was as if the arm was well. | 

Sethos was astonished by the beauty of the maid. “Of what 
country art thou, child?” he asked. 
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“From the island of Cyprus, my lord; but I have lived at 
Tanis for nearly four years.” 

“T saw thee smile at the mention of Imhotep. Thou dost not 
believe in the gods of Egypt?” 

“Nay, I have been brought up in the household of a Hebrew ; 
therefore their God is my God.” 

“T see, my child. Thou hast a difficult road to travel, and I 
pray that thou mayest leave Egypt in safety. Do not profess thy 
faith to a living soul. Let it dwell in thine own heart. Thou 
mayest depend on me, my daughter. I will aid thee all I can, for 
the sake of my Una.” 

“T thank thee, my lord; and I will not forget thy promise. 
Shall we repair to the roof, Una? ‘Tis cooler there, and we can 
see the great pyramids and the Sphinx,” said Nicia. “Tell me, 
my lord; doth she guard the necropolis? Why doth she gaze for 
ever o’er the waters to the distant hills?” 

“The Sphinx, my child, is dedicated to Har-em-aku, the 
Rising Sun. She looks toward the East, because Harmachis was 
obliged to turn her back for ever on the West, where Osiris lies 
hidden. Harmachis waits to greet the birth of the glorious Sun 
God, whom she worshipped,—Ra, the God of Light. Oh! thou 
great Harmachis, with thine inscrutable features gazing o’er the 
waters! Una can sing to thee the hymn of Osiris. She is a 
priestess, and can teach thee many things concerning our religion.” 

Then Una’s sweet voice began to chant, in a low tone, the 
hymn that was always sung at sunset prayers in the great temples. 


HyMNn To OsIrIs. 


Hail to Osiris, who lives in the West, 
Ruler and Judge of the Kingdom of Rest, 
Remote, inaccessible, silent and lone, 
Thou art revealed to the heirarchs alone. 


CHORUS: 


Prayers we offer, gifts in our hand, 
Father of Egypt, God of our land. 


Thy gilded bark sails through the arch overhead, 
From the gates of the dawn to the land of the dead, 

To far-off Amenti, the shadow-land drear, 

Where souls from their errors are purged free and clear. 
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CHORUS. 


Down in thy chambers far neath the sea, 
Osiris hear us, we’re calling on thee, 

And the scattered stars that line the way, 

Bid thee rise, Oh! Osiris, and greet the day. 


CuHoRUS. 


Come back to the land of the lotus and palm, 

Revive us once more with thine all-healing balm ; 
For Isis and Nephthys are waiting meanwhile 

To welcome thee, Father of Egypt, God of the Nile. 


“There, Una,” said Sethos, “another day thou canst continue 
the legend. ‘Tis but a short time to sunset prayers, so I will tell 
thee, Nicia, the story of the Sphinx. She was the first queen of 
Egypt, and was supposed to be a daughter of the gods. 

“Long, long ago, in the reign of Athosis, Egypt offended the 
gods, so they decided to destroy the world. The mountains shook 
and trembled, great fissures opened in the ground and swallowed 
up the inhabitants. Half the city of Bubastis disappeared down a 
vast crevasse. Islands appeared in the Nile, and split the river 
into seven streams. Lakes appeared in the desert, and the great 
palms lay prostrate. All Egypt lay in ruins. A small caravan 
came into Memphis, with a veiled woman in their midst riding a 
snow-white camel. She was accompanied by a body-guard of 
men who were red-skinned, tall, and shapely, and spoke in an 
unknown tongue. The woman was young, with skin of dusky hue 
like her companions. She had long black hair and wondrous dark 
eyes. She wore a robe composed of brilliant feathers, and on her 
head was a head-dress of red gold, with the body of a bright 
green bird whose bill was tipped with gold. The head came over 
her forehead, the wings drooping on either side of her head, and 
the tail spread out behind. This is the origin of the royal head- 
dress of the queen of Egypt, that is worn even to this day. All 
that her people were able to say was, ‘Daughter of the Gods.’ 

“Athosis, the king, had never married, and he had not been 
a satisfactory king, by any means; for he was a great scholar and 
a physician, and used to shut himself up in his palace, writing 
manuscripts. He neither administered justice nor attended to the 
welfare of his kingdom, so the people rose in a body and accused 
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him of dealing in magic, and of bringing all this woe on Egypt. 
Therefore, when the stranger appeared, she was gladly welcomed, 
and immediately proclaimed queen, and Athosis was put to a 
cruel death. 

“Harmachis never told anyone whence she had come, but 
only pointed to the setting sun. She ruled wisely and well, laid 
the foundations of the great Temple of Ptah, and introduced 
many new forms into our religion, amongst them, the human 
sacrifice, which we are trying to abolish. She it was who caused 
the great Sphinx to be hewn out of the solid rock, its face carved 
in her likeness, wearing the cap of royalty. On the capes of the 
cap her slaves engraved the mystic symbols, supposed to be the 
story of her origin in the Land of the Sun, for no Egyptian could 
read them. 

‘“‘She built a temple between the paws, and in front of it was 
a platform on which she had a great circular stone set. Here her 
priests sacrificed human beings. The temple is small, but very 
beautiful. Many pillars of wondrous carving support the roof, 
and a long table stands in the centre of the floor. The roof is a 
lattice-work of bars crossing each other. These were covered 
with beautiful and strange flowers, made by her countrymen. 
They were wrought in gold, and set with jewels. On the table 
was a great jar with a beautiful face of a god painted therein; 
but outside the temple she had set a huge statue of a god in black 
basalt. This was the god to whom she sacrificed the victims, 
whenever her armies went into battle; but at other times she 
filled the temple with flowers, and worshipped the god on the 
vase, whom she called the God of Light. 

“After she was firmly seated on the throne, her followers 
took the god from the front of the queen’s temple, and sailed 
down the Nile. At the mouth of the Delta they went on board a 
great ship with their Egyptian wives and children, and sailed 
away, and were never heard of again.* 

“After their departure, Harmachis would sit in her ivory 
chair on the roof of the palace, and gaze on the great pyramids. 
She would not be comforted, and soon faded away. 

“Before she died she gave orders that her body should not 
be embalmed, but should be burned. This was done, on the great 
stone on which she had sacrificed so many victims, and her ashes 





*They sailed to the then well known land of Ophir, Peru, 


crossed to Mexico where pyramids are found to this day marking 
the tombs or burial places. 
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were scattered to the winds. The strange manner of her burial 
caused the temple to be venerated as a holy place, but in the reign 
of the Hyksos it was despoiled of its treasures. 

“So well had she kept her secret of the land of flowers and 
sunshine, where the birds of wondrous plumage flew, that it be- 
came the custom to repose all the secrets of life in her bosom, and 
when the funeral boat brings the mummy of the dead to the far 
side of the lake, and judgment is passed by the Forty-Two, then 
the mummy is carried to the temple and laid in the bosom of 
Harmachis. Here the soul confides to her care all the sins of its 
human life. Here, through the night of desolation and solitude 
the soul remains with the body, to be purified of all dross; then 
it flies straight to the gate of the Kingdom of Osiris, which lies in 
the settng sun. 

“And now we must go,” said Sethos, rising, “for the sun is 
low. Thou canst learn of Una, for she is a wise little maiden, and 
well versed in lore of the temples and the mysteries of Egypt. 
She is a virgin of Athor, and daily swings the censer and plays 
the jingling systrum7 at the temple’s service. How old art thou, 
Nicia ?”’ | 

_ “T shall be eighteen on the twenty-first of Payni, and I was 
born at the fifth hour of morning. I thank thee for thy story, 
and I hope thou wilt consult the stars for me; and I pray thee, 
predict for me a happy future, and be sure thou promise me a tall 
man with fair hair, not an Egyptian,” she added, with a laugh. 

* * * * * * 

At the tenth hour of the night Nicia was playing idly with the 
strings of the gilded harp, which, on account of her wound, was 
propped against the table. She was an expert player on this in- 
strument, and longed to draw forth its melody; but having only 
one hand available at present, she was just strumming. Aromatic 
torches flamed in sconces around the room, lighting up the painted 
frieze of maidens holding garlands of flowers, and bringing out 
the golden stars of the ceiling, when, glancing up, Nicia beheld 
Ardas, standing in the curtained entrance ; she saw a manly figure. 
with frank, handsome face and clustering hair, his arms bare to 
the shoulder, his robe of rustling linen and trappings of gold. On 
his head he wore a circlet of plain red gold. His grace and 





¢Systrum: a musical instrument used in the Temples consisting 
of a bow with bars which could be sounded together. On the round 


part was usually the head of a cat with human features and the 
sun’s disc over its head. 
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strength showed to the best advantage in his plain costume. He 
held out both his hands in welcome to her. Standing thus, the 
picture stamped itself upon her brain indelibly. He was accom- 
panied by Maris, who looked the typical Egyptian, in his linen 
attire and folded headress. She gave them both a shy greeting, 
and Maris said to Ardas, “I will await thee, my lord, in the 
garden, as it is well to be on guard.” 

“Thou art glad to see me?” said Ardas. “I have been so 
anxious to see thee, but I felt I might be intruding.” 

“Nay, thou art master here,” she said, giving him a shy 
welcome. 

“My wounded dove,” he said tenderly, “how fares thy arm?” 
_ “T feel it not, my Lord. Sethos, the High Priest, hath been 
here, and I think it is quite healed, at least, I feel no pain; the 
good priest hath used a charm thereon.” 

“Then I will love Sethos for thy sweet sake.” 

After an awkward pause, he added, “Shall I leave thee; 
Nicia? Perhaps I bore thee. Perchance rest would be the best 
cure for thee.” 

“Nay, I bid thee stay. Am I not thy slave? Suffer me to 
wait upon thee now; ’twill give me pleasure, my Lord.” 

His heart thrilled with happiness. Nicia called to Amrah, 
who brought in a vase of wine and some small cakes and fruit— 
pomegranates, peaches and oranges. She-felt a tender pleasure in 
ministering to his wants. The sound of his voice thrilled her like 
music; and she wondered what had come over her, and why she 
dared hot raise her eyes to her companion’s face. 

As for him, he was quite content to sit and gaze on the beau- 
tiful face before him to watch the play of her features, and note 
the girlish shyness stealing in flushes from cheek to brow. He 
saw her change color, and her lips quiver ; then he bent over and 
took her hand. “I have known thee but a few days, but I love 
thee, Nicia. How strange this life of ours! The whole world has 
changed for me since I met thee. I am a stranger to thee, but I 
feel as if I had just come into mine own kingdom.” 

He felt her hands tremble in his, and continued, “My love, 
I heard of thy bravery ; I wanted to come to thee, but affairs of 
state held me back. Maiden, what spell hast thou cast over me? 
I cannot live without thee. ’Tis the first time I have felt the 
captivating power of lovely woman. What sayest thou. Wilt 
thou not try to love me?” 


Nicia lifted her dewy eyes. “ ’Twould not be a hard task, 
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my Lord,” she said, with a smile that made his heart beat faster, 
and stirred the blood in his veins. 

“Hast thou given me one thought?” he asked, eagerly. 

She flushed crimson as she answered, “I have given thee 
many, my Lord.” 

He took her sweet face in his hands and kissed her brow, his 
lips murmuring words of tenderness the while. A glad light 
shone in her eyes. What relief to feel this adoring protection 
thrown around her! He was so kingly, so brave; her heart went 
out to him. She leaned toward him with tender, confiding grace, 
and crept into his outstretched arms; and thus they stood heart 
to heart. 

“Wilt thou nest here for ever, my bird?” he whispered. “Wilt 
thou wed me, and come under the shelter of my tent? Thou shalt 
be my Princess. I will have none but thee to rule the kingdoni 
of my home.” 

“And thou wilt love me only, my Lord, for how long? Since 
‘tis thy first experience.” she said archly. 

“Aye, I will love three through eternity,” he said solemnly. 
“The current of my love is deep and strong; thou mayest trust 
thyself to its tide.” 

“But in time, my Lord, I shall grow old and grey.” 

“Well, then,” he said, “we will tread the way together, hand in 
hand through life’s journey; and after that, I will follow thee to 
the stars. I have been waiting for thee all these years; and when 
I saw thee coming out of the shadows into the moonbeams, I knew 
that I had met my mate, the love of my life.” 

“I hope I may prove worthy of that love,” said she. 

“Such love as ours,” said the prince, “is written in the stars, 
and kindles into flame at the first meeting.” 

“Aye, tis not hard to believe it,” said she; for her heart was 
glad. Had he not come to her at the most critical moment of her 
life, when her heart had stood still with the fear of the future? 

“My Lord, I am thy humblest slave. Do not, I pray thee, 
exalt me to a high eminence, only to let me fall later. Perhaps 
‘twere better I remain thy slave. ’Twould kill me to see another 
in thy embrace. How many slaves worship thee already, my 
Lord?” 

“My own, thou shalt wed me. I have no favorite slaves, 
Thou, and thou alone, I promise thee, shall rule my life. The love 
of thy heart will be all-sufficient.”” He kissed her beautiful hair, 
and laughed as he began to tease her, saying, “’Twill be thee, and 
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thy frowns that will make me seek smiles elsewhere. Tomorrow 
I shall bring the priest from the camp, and we will be wed accord- 
ing to Phcenician custom.” 

“I think, my Lord, I would prefer Sethos,” she said, with 
pretty deference. ‘“He was here this noon hour, and is a wise and 
holy man. Besides, the Egyptian custom is to have one wife; the 
Phoenician, many.” 

“Thy wish is granted, my love; I will see Sethos in the morn- 
ing, and he shall make thee my Egyptian bride. So the prediction 
will be fulfilled, that I should find a wife in Egypt, and there 
dwell. But the latter part will not come true, for I will leave here 
at the first opportunity. I will take thee to Aradus, and there we 
will dwell ’neath mine own fig tree. I have a white nest in the 
hills, sweet one, where the groves are filled with singing birds, 
the fields covered with a carpet of flowers, the orchards filled with 
fruit, where the vineyards are purple and gold with the clusters 
of grapes; and over this realm of beauty thou shalt reign, Queen 
of my Love forever.” 

“Thou dost show me a fair prospect. Oh Prince! who could 
resist thy pleading? Not I, forsooth.” 

“Then thou wilt journey with me to this far country, Nicia?” 

“Aye, my lord,” said she softly, with trembling joy and the 
glory of love shining in her radiant eyes. ‘Wither thou goest, I 
will go.” 

“Now, alas! ‘tis time I bade thee farewell, sweet love. Poor 
Maris hath paced the garden walks long enough, I trow. Me- 
thinks his patience is well nigh exhausted ere this. At the tenth 
hour, tomorrow, then, I will see thee again; and now—dream of 
me, as I will of thee.” 

He found Maris contemplating the stars with a rueful face, 
and slapped him on the back in a merry mood. 

“I was just wondering, my Lord, which seat would prove the 
softest couch,” said Maris. “The east is already growing pale. 
We must hasten, ere the day break.” 

They crossed the street, and Maris brought the boat to the 
steps. Ardas took an oar, and the light craft soon pulled up at the 
steps of the palace. 

Ardas told Maris of his plans for the morrow, and at first he 
thought to dissuade him; but seeing that he was bent upon wed- 
ding the maid, he only prayed to Astarte to let him once more 
ride under the free skies of heaven, with the sands of the track- 
less desert ‘neath his feet and the head of the caravan pointing 
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north. He promised Ardas that he would see to all arangements 
for the ceremony, and wished him a long and happy life with the 
bride of his choice. 

* * * x * * 

The first thing the prince did, the next day, was to call at the 
house of Sethos. After being led into the presence of the High 
Priest, he plunged right into his subject, for he was impetuous, 
and wasted no time in preliminaries, and asked if Sethos would 
perform the marriage rite for him that night. 

“Gladly would I do as thou wishest, my Lord; but tonight I 
must obey the summons of Pharaoh. The following night I will 
be at thy service; and I am glad to see thee wed the maid, for she 
is thy destinated mate, oh! Prince.” 

After a few more words on the subject, they drifted into a 
conversation on astrology, in which Ardas was keenly interested. 
Just at this time a wonderful star had appeared in the sky, so 
Sethos invited him to pay him a visit in his tower of Athor, where 
he could show him this star, with its long nebulous trail of light. 
He promised to let Ardas look through an instrument that made 
the wonders of the heavens seem close at hand, and brought the 
moon to earth, as it were. Ardas thanked him warmly, and 
promised to accept the invitation on the first evening that he 
would be free. 

Ardas now handed Sethos a string of gold rings, asking if 
the lady Una would grant him the favor of superintending this 
little wedding, and giving the necessary orders for the festivity of 
the morrow, and begging her presence at the feast. Sethos ac- 
cepted in her name, and the prince departed a happy man. 

When Sethos told Una the news, she was delighted, and 
hurried to the Villa Amentu to talk things over, as girls have done 
since the beginning of the world. Arriving there, she found 
Nicia in the garden, with a look of rapt attention on her sweet 
face. Nicia put her fingers to her lips, saying, “Hush, Una; dost 
thou not hear the cuckoo”? Then the two girls listened, as, low 
and sweet, from a neighbouring tree came the musical note of 
the cuckoo. 7 

“Tis an omen,” said Una. “Good luck will attend thee, 
Nicia.” 

“Nay, in Cyprus we believe that when we hear the cuckoo, 
we must wish, and whatever we wish for, we will receive; and ’tis 
true, for I have proved its veracity. And I wish that Prince 
Ardas will love me forever.” 
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“And I,” said Una, “wish that the way may be made smooth 
for Hophra and I to love each other, and some day wed.” 

_ The girls embraced each other, and then entered into a long 
conversation on ways and means; and the sun was sinking in the 
west ere the busy little maiden took her departure. Maris arrived 
soon after, bringing Darda now quite recovered from his wound, 
and, to the old man’s joy, he was installed as general factotum 
at the villa. 

CuHapter VII. 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE SLAVE. 


HE pale moon hung low in the west, and flooded with a soft 
white radiance the sleeping city; the stars shone with a 
golden lustre, mellow and bright, smiling down, as it were, on 
Memphis, spread out mysterious and indistinct in the fading light. 
Here and there huge temples and monoliths loomed, vast and 
shadowy, against the sky. Far below were houses and gardens; 
and now and then I saw faint flashes thrown from torch or lamp 
amidst the shrubbery. 

High over shaft and column, palace and obelisk, rose the 
lofty tower near the temple of Athor. Here, on its summit, at the 
midnight hour, stood Sethos, studying the countless stars, and 
gazing with anxious eyes on the planets. With rapt attention he 
scanned the heavens, demanding the secrets of the skies. 

Sethos read the stars as a student reads a book. To him 
they formed the book of fate, written on the luminous pages of 
the sky; and this sage of Egypt fixed eyes, brain, hopes and 
thoughts on those starry gods. He believed that on this science 
depended the history of nations, the welfare of Egypt, and that 
they were the arbiters of fate. 

He regarded the heavens for a long time, and his face grew 
pale and wan as he said: “Oh! ye infinite worlds, surely ye must 
know. Ye have given me knowledge to forecast men’s lives and 
destinies; I have read your scroll by sheer force of intellect. I 
have compelled you to reveal your secrets. Your knowledge is 
mine, until these reasoning powers are stilled in death. I am 
your servant and your priest. But Oh! Thou mighty One, whose 
hand hath marshalled the stars, give me Thy strength, Thy knowl- 
edge. Oh! Thou infinite One, do I read Thy mysteries aright? 
Oh! ye silent witnesses, who never weary of your endless watches 
through the unfathomable night, trace for me in your starry light 
the fate of this fair blossom, that, like a being from another 
world, hath drifted to our inhospitable shores. The rocks and 
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shoals are before her; will she guide the frail baris of her life 
amongst them? Woe is Egypt, this Vague year! The baleful 
stars are in the ascendant, and the dreaded comet rules the sky.” 

He descended to a room on the ground floor furnished as a 
study, where the torches shed their mellow light on papyrus and 
quills. His face was sad, and his hand shook as he took several 
horoscopes from a small chest. 

‘’Tis a dark, sad year for Egypt,” he said, as he saw the name 
of Oristan. “Alas! Thy star is on the wane, Oh! prince. Thou 
wilt never rule over Egypt. And now for the horoscope of the 
maid. In very truth she hath a most unfortunate horoscope. 
Saturn is in his own sign, in conjunction with the moon, close to 
the square of Mercury in the twelfth house, the house of treach- 
ery and secret enemies. The moon doth show that the enemy is 
a woman, very powerful—a princess or a queen. Saturn, thus 
placed, doth show that she is deceitful, treacherous and murder- 
ous. Jupiter, the benefic, is in the sixth house, that of servitude 
and is opposed by Saturn and the moon, and square to the Sun 
and Venus. This shows that the maid hath a slave who is faith- 
ful to her, but will be powerless to help her. The Sun, her friend, 
is under the earth, in square to the three planets in the twelfth 
and seventh houses, and is in the position of a dead man. The 
lady in Virgo is in square to Mars, and Mars doth gleam with a 
ruddy glow, which shows that she will meet with misfortune, and 
lose her best friend; Mars being in the eighth house, the house of 
death. Argool, the baleful star, is in mid-heaven. The aspects 
are most unfavorable. The Gods are arrayed against her, and 
mortal prayers cannot change their set purposes.” 


* * * * * * 


The Villa Amentu was gay with torches on the following 
night. Una had decorated the mandara for the marriage feast. 
Each pillar was entwined with garlands of fresh white lotus flow- 
ers, and the table was a mass of white roses, amidst which were 
hidden special little cakes, to bring luck to the bride and groom. 

The prince and Maris arrived at an early hour; but Una in- 
sisted on keeping Nicia in the garden, out of the sight of Ardas, 
for it was unlucky, so she averred, to see the bride before the 
hour set for the ceremony. 

Sethos went from room to room carrying a golden bowl and 
a branch of olive. The bowl contained water from the Nile; and 
with the branch he sprinkled the threshhold of every room, while 
he chanted in a low tone to ward off evil spirits. 
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Then Nicia was carried by Hophra across the threshold of 
the mandara, and deposited in the middle of the room. She wore. 
a robe of white linen, and over that a transparent robe of silver 
gauze. A veil of the same material covered her from head to foot. 
She was crowned with a wreath of sacred lotus leaves, and wore 
a girdle of the same. She laid her hand in that of Ardas while 
Sethos pronounced the sacred words over them. Sethos then put 
the wedding scarab on each finger in turn, until he came to the 
third finger of her left hand; then Ardas put it on, saying, 
“Hereby I wed thee, according to Egyptian custom, and make 
thee my princess, to have and to hold while life doth last. “He 
thereupon took from his head his golden circlet, and crowned her 
while she knelt at his feet. Then he bade her rise, saying, ‘Arise, 
Princess of Aradus, queen and chief woman of my household.” 

The wedding ring was a present from Sethos and was a 
beautiful scarab in the form of the sacred beetle, made of green 
jade and surrounded by twelve brilliants, with the crescent mark 
of Thoth carved thereon, signifying that Thoth, the Moon God 
would bless the union with wisdom. 

Sethos touched each one on the breast with the sacred head 
of Athor, signifying that she would guide them through life and 
take them under her special protection. 

After the ceremony was ended Ardas knelt down and re- 
moved from Nicia’s ankle the anklet, the badge of slavery. Then 
Maris paid obeisance to his princess, and took the vow of fealty 
to serve her as he served the prince with undying love and 
devotion. 

The friends had a merry feast, and Hophra and Una, for 
once, were as happy as two mortals could be in their unrestrained 
joy for this one evening. 

The dawn was not far away when the guests departed for 
their several homes. 


To be continued. 








INSTRUCTIONS IN MAGNETIZING 
By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


T will be proper, before concluding this series of papers, 
to treat somewhat more definitely upon the agent com- 
monly denominated Animal Magnetism. 

Jacob Dixon gives us this theory: “The nerve-or- 
ganism of the human being, taken as a whole, is bipolar—the 
brain-system representing one pole, and the ganglionic the 
other. These two systems are interlaced by reciprocating 
nerve-cords and nerve-plexuses into one system. In our 
ordinary day-life the brain-system is positive, and ganglionic 
negative. In our ordinary night-life the ganglionic system is 
positive and the brain-system negative. The brain-system is 
the focal apparatus of sensation and will; the ganglionic that 
of intuition, instinct and sympathy. Facts demonstrate that 
these apparatus are the immediate concrete instruments of 
the soul, by which it has polar organic relations with the 
material sphere; and thus on the natural plane is made to 
move spiritual man, who—through the soul—has polar rela- 
tions also with the spiritual sphere, as manifested in the phe- 
nomena of clairvoyance and trance.” 

Although however, it would be very proper and interest- 
ing to extend this quotation and treat on that department of 
clairvoyant and mental phenomena, I judge it will be more 
acceptable and perhaps more directly useful to attend more 
directly to the physiological phenomena and agencies. If you 
are interested in this branch of the subject, I have no doubt 
that you will find time and make opportunity to explore far- 
ther—even into the ulterior manifestations, where the percep- 
tion is exalted beyond sphere and the everyday condition into 
higher and wider fields. Man is an infinite being, if he did 
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but know it. As an individual he is limited by the faculties 
and organs of the body; but, on the other hand, he extends as 
far as the universe— 


“Near allied 
To angels on his better side.” 


In general, says Deleuze, magnetism acts in a more sen- 
sible and efficient manner upon persons who have led a frugal 
life, and who have not been agitated by passions, than upon 
those with whom the course of nature has been troubled, either 
by habits of luxury or by remedies. Magnetism does no more 
than to employ, regulate, and direct the forces of nature. It 
acts better with persons living in the country than others. 
Nervous persons exhibit the most singular phenomena, but 
fewer cures. The object of the magnetizer is to develop the 
healing forces, to aid the natural functions in doing ‘their 
work, as well as to add to their energy. It is essential, there- 
fore, to act in aid of nature and not in opposition. We should 
not magnetize for curiosity’s sake, or to produce marvelous 
effects, or to convince the incredulous; but only to do some- 
thing beneficial. 

The magnetizer should never undertake any operation 
without full confidence in his own powers. Faith is of vital 
importance. It is not so necessary to the patient; but the more 
truly passive and trusting he is, the more efficacious will the 
endeavor be. Every lady is subject to magnetic influence, 
whether acknowledging it or not. 

It is the duty of the magnetizer to economize his energy. 
He should be careful in diet, continent, and free from excesses. 
Everything which wastes the energy, hinders success in 
manipulation. Nor should he have anything to do with an 
individual toward whom he feels an interior repugnance. He 
should be certain of desiring to serve and benefit the indi- 
vidual whom he proposes to magnetize. 

There are a variety of processes to be employed. We may 
operate on the whole body, or some particular part of it. We 
may employ the hand, the eye, or the will. Some magnetize a 

substance, a drink, a stick, or article of clothing. The more 
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common method is by passes, as they are called. “I thought,” 
says the Syrian general, “he will surely come out to me and 
call upon the name of his God, and pass his hand to and fro 
over the diseased place and recover this leper.” Often it is 
well to place the hand to the spot or some nervous tract lead- 
ing to it, or having a polar relation to it. I never tried my 
hand at controlling individuals at a distance. The breath will 
also have a magnetic influence. 

It is not well to have many spectators to a magnetic se- 
ance. You are not juggling, or employing conjurers’ tricks. 
It is essential to fix your attention on what you are about, and 
ill-tempered or frivolous individuals are likely to divert atten- 
tion. 

Deleuze prescribes the following method: Cause the 
patient to sit down in the easiest position possible, and place 
yourself before him, on a seat a little elevated, so that his knees 
will be between yours, and your feet beside him. Ask him to 
give you his entire attention, giving up all apprehension and 
exercising hope and confidence. Having made ready for op- 
erations, take the hands in yours, placing the inner side of 
your thumbs against the inside of his. Remain in this attitude 
from two to five minutes. After this: gently remove your 
hands and wave them so that the interior side be turned up- 
ward and raise them to his head. Then place them on his 
shoulders, leaving them there about a minute; then draw them 
to the extremity of the fingers, touching lightly. Repeat this 
five or six times, always turning your hands upward and 
sweeping them off a little before ascending again to the shoul- 
der. Next place the hands on the head and hold them there 
a moment; then bring them down before the face at an inch 
or two distant, reaching the pit of the stomach. Confine your 
attention to this region for some two minutes, passing the 
thumb along the pit of the stomach and the other fingers down 
the sides. Then descend slowly down to the knees or farther; 
even to the ends of the feet if convenient. 

The same manipulations may be performed behind the 
shoulders, along the spine, to the hips and along the thighs to 
the knees and feet. Always be very careful in magnetizing to 
draw the hands downward. These are magnetic passes. Those 
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made in a reverse direction tend to throw off the influence. 
Hence we turn the palms outward when we carry the hands 
upward in magnetizing; and inward if we wish to disperse the 
influence. 

In this manner the odic fluid or fire will be generally dis- 
tributed, and tends to accumulate in the organs having need 
of it. There are other passes to be made at a greater distance 
from the patient. They generally produce a calm, refreshing 
pleasurable sensation. 

When the magnetizer is thus acting on the patient they 
are said to be en rapport, a French expression meaning, in a 
peculiar relationship. The vital principle in the two is at one. 
When this condition has been duly established, there is no 
further necessity of any touching of the body, when endeavor- 
ing to magnetize. 

' Let the movements be easy and not too rapid. Avoid 
weariness all that is practicable. This is the object of touch- 
ing the thumbs. It is better to join all the fingers and palms 
of the hands. The backs of the hands exhibit little or no 
odylic energy. 

There are other methods, which in certain cases it is ob- 
viously better to employ, as where women or persons in bed 
are to be the subjects. One hand may be placed on the stom- 
ach or other important focal point of the body while the other 
is making passes. In case of local trouble the passes should 
be made over the part affected and to a point beyond. 

When the magnetic or odylic current is set in motion, it 
draws the blood and other fluids with it. Pain will be trans- 
ferred from one point to another, as well as from the body. 
An inexpert operator may divert it to his own body. 

The endeavor should be made to accumulate the fluid 
upon the suffering part, and to draw off the pain toward the 
extremities. You accumulate the fluid by holding the hands 
still at a point, and draw it off by the motion. 

In the operation, the patient is in a receptive and the 
magnetizer in an active condition. This induces a blending 
of the energy of the one with the potency or dynamic principle 
of the other; thus producing a genesis or change of state. 

The fingers are more efficient than the extended hand. 
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Some patients assert that they perceive luminous sparks pass 
from them. A piece of cloth may be laid upon an affected 
part; then apply the mouth to it and breathe through it. This 
will introduce the magnetic energy into the body. The palms 
of the hand placed on a patient’s head, with fingers held 
up and separate, will often relieve headache. Other troubles 
may be benefited in analogous methods. 

These processes, however, are of little account, except 
there is determination on the part of the actor. They should 
be varied as circumstances indicate, or at the wish of the pa- 
tient. 

The effects will appear on some patients after two or 
three minutes; others are harder to operate with. The various 
phenomena should be observed, and treatment directed or 
modified accordingly. 

The patient frequently perceives a heat escaping from 
the operator’s fingers; and sometimes perspiration is induced. 
The eyes close; a sensation of tranquil enjoyment comes over 
the body; he becomes drowsy, and sleeps. He can be awak- 
ened by the magnetizer, by a command or by reversing the 
passes. 

A magnetic crisis occurs by the removing of the seat of 
the malady, change of the pulse, excretions, abscesses, pains. 
One is likely to imagine he is doing injury, except he has 
learned about these occurrences. 

Passes made transversely across the eyes will awaken a 
patient. 

The operator is liable to take on the morbid conditions of 
a patient. Even a contagious disease may be contracted in 
this way. 
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DOGMA AND RITUAL 
OF 
HIGHER MAGIC (HAUTE MAGIE) 


By ELIPHAS LEVI 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M. D. 


(Continued from page 320) 
DIVINATION 
DENTES 


FURCA 
AMENS 


HE author of this book has dared a great deal in his life, 
and fear never held his thought captive. Still, he ar- 
rives with a legitimate terror at the end of the Dogma 
of Magic. The question now is whether to reveal or 
rather to reveil the great Arcanum; that terrible secret, that 
secret of life and death expressed in the Bible by these for- 
midable and symbolic words of the symbolic serpent himself :’ 
I. NEQUAQUAM MORIEMINI, You will not die, 
II. SED ERETIS, but you will be 
III. Sicut Du, as God, 
IV. SCIENTES BONUM ET knowing good and evil 
MALUM, 
One of the special advantages of the initiate to the Great 
Arcanum, and the one which sums up all others, is Divination. 
According to the common meaning of the word, to divine 


*Genesis III, 21. 
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signifies to guess what we do not know, but the real sense of 
the word is unspeakable from its sublimity. To divine (div1- 
nart) is to exercise divinity. The word divinus, in Latin, sig- 
nifies more and a different thing from dizvus, whose sense is 
equivalent to man-god. Devin, in French, contains the four 
letters of (Dieu)? God, plus the letter N, which corresponds 
by its form to the Hebrew aleph and which expresses kabal- 
istically and hieroglyphically the Great Arcanum, whose sym- 
bol in the Tarot is the figure of the Conjuror. 

He who comprehends perfectly the absolute numerical 
value of aleph multiplied by N, with the grammatical force 
of the final N in the words that express science, art or power; 
then who will add the five letters of the word DEVIN, so as to 
cause five to re-enter into four, four into three, three into two, 
and two into one, he while translating the number which he 
will find in the primitive Hebrew letters, will write the oc- 
cult name of the Great Arcanum, and will possess a word of 
which the holy Tetragram itself is only the equivalent and 
image. 

To be a diviner, then, according to the full meaning of 
the word, is to be divine, and something still more mysterious. 
The two signs of human divinity, or of divine humanity, are 
prophecies and miracles. To be a prophet is to see in ad- 
vance the effects which exist in causes; it is to read in the 
astral light. To do miracles is to act upon the universal agent, 
and to render it subject to our will. 

It will be asked whether the author of this book is a 
prophet and thaumaturge. Let the curious search and read 
all that he has written previous to certain events which have 
taken place in the world. As for what he has been able to 
see or do, suppose he should tell it and there really should 
happen to be something marvellous about it, would any one 
believe him upon his word? Besides, one of the essential con- 
ditions of divination is, that it is never to be coerced, and never 
to be subjected to experiments—that is to say, to taste. The 
masters of the science have never yielded to the curiosity of 
anybody. The sybils burned their books when Tarquinius re- 


*The « and the wv like ¢ and y were formerly the same letter, and in some 
languages are still so considered. 
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fused to prize them at their just value. The Great Master 
was silent when he was asked for signs of his divine mission. 
Cornelius Agrippa chose to die in poverty rather than comply 
with those who demanded a horoscope from him.* To give 
tests of the science to those who doubt the very existence of 
such knowing is to initiate the unworthy—to profane the gold 
of the sanctuary, to deserve the excommunication of sages and 
the death of the revealers themselves. 

The essence of divination, that is to say, the Great Magic 
Arcanum, is figured by all the symbols of science, and strictly 
connects itself with the unique and primitive doctrine of Her- 
mes. In philosophy it gives absolute certainty; in religion the 
universal secret of faith; in physics, composition, decomposi- 
tion, recomposition, realization and adaptation of the philoso- 
pher’s mercury, named Azoth by the alchemists. In dynamics 
it multiplies our forces by those of the perpetual motion. It 
is at the same time mystic, metaphysical, and material, with 
correspondences of effects in the three worlds. It attains to 
charity in God, truth in science, and gold in riches; for the 
transmutation of metals is both an allegory and a reality, as 
all the adepts of the true knowledge well know. 

Yes we can really and materially make gold with the 
stone of the sages, which is an amalgam of salt, sulphur and 
mercury combined three times in Azoth by a triple sublima- 
tion and a triple fixation. Yes, the operation is often easy and | 
may take place in a day, in an instant; at other times it re- 
quires months and years. But in order to succeed in the great 
work it is necessary to be diviners, or divine in the kabalistic . 
sense of the word; and it is indispensable to have renounced 
for one’s own personal benefit the advantages of the riches of 
which we thus become the dispenser. Raymond Lully en- 
riched sovereigns, served Europe with his establishments, and 











*After the death of his patroness, Margaret of Austria, Agrippa was appointed 
physician to Louise of Savoy, the mother of Francis I, King of France. She re- 
quired of him a task which should test his ability as a diviner. He refused her 
demand, and rebuked her as a cruel and perfidious Jezebel. He died in 1534, in 
his forty-ninth year, in great poverty. He was a rare scholar, of studious and 
untiring habits, and devoted to the pursuit of chemical and astronomical science. 
Lord Surry, Sir Thomas More, Thomas Cromwell, the Emperor Charles V, were 
more or less intimate with him. 
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remained poor.* Nicholas Hamel, who is certainly dead, 
whatever the legend about him may say, only found the great 
work after having attained through asceticism to a complete 
indifference to worldly riches. He was initiated through the 
intelligence which he suddenly received from the book of 
Asch Mezareph,°’ written in Hebrew by the kabalist Abraham, 
the same person perhaps, who edited the Sepher Jetztrah.® 
Therefore, this intelligence was with Hamel an intuition 
merited, or rather rendered possible through the personal 
preparations of the adept. I believe I have said enough con- 
cerning this matter. 

Hence divination is an intuition, and the key of this in- 
tuition is the universal and magic dogma of analogies.’ 
Through analogies the magus interprets dreams, as we see in 
the Bible that the patriarch Joseph formerly did in Egypt;°® 
for analogies in the reflection of the Astral light are as precise 
as the hues in the solar light, and can be calculated and ex- 
plained with great exactness. It is merely necessary to know 
the degree of the intellectual or interior light of the dreamer, 
and it will be entirely revealed to him by his own dreams even 
to the point of astonishing him beyond measure. 

Somnambulism, presentiments, and second-sight are only 
a disposition either accidental or habitual, to dream in a volun- 
tary sleep or while wide awake; that is, to perceive the analo- 
gous reflections of the astral light. We shall explain all this 
even to the proof of it in our Ritual, when we will give the 
means so much sought after of producing and regularly direct- 


“Raymond Lully was born in the island of Majorca, in 1234, and lived to 
the age of eighty-one. He was rarely versed in the healing art, and is said to 
have cured a young woman of cancer, to whom he was attached. He afterward 
became a friar of the Franciscan Order. Edward I of England, attracted by his 
reputation for sacred and magic learning, invited him to his Court. It was de- 
clared of him that he had discovered the elixir vite and the philosopher’s stone. 
One story credits him with making six millions of money for the English King 
to enable him to carry on war against the Turk in the Holy Land; another, that 
Edward III had kept him in the Tower of London, then the royal residence, till 
he should make gold for a coinage of nobles which that monarch had ordered. 
But as he is recorded to have died while that monarch was only a prince, this is 
doubtless a legend. 

*__The Book of Forms. 

*__The refining fire. 

"Emanuel Swedenborg accordingly has sought to interpret the Scriptures by 
the Doctrine of Correspondences. 

“Genesis xl, xli. 
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ing magnetic phenomena. As for divining instruments, they 
are simply a means of communication between the diviner and 
the consulter, and often serve only to fix the wills of both upon 
the same sign. Vague complicated and mobile representations 
aid in collecting the reflections of the astral fluid, and thus 
what we see in coffee grounds, in clouds, in the white of eggs, 
fate-revealing forms and existing only in the translucid, that is 
to say, only in the imagination of the operators.? Looking 
steadfastly into water acts by dazzling and fatiguing the optic 
nerve, which then yields its functions to the translucid and 
produces an illusion of the brain, that takes the reflections of 
the astral light as actual reflections. Therefore, nervous in- 
dividuals having weak sight and vivid imagination, are better 
fitted for this kind of divination; and it succeeds best when it 
is done by children. But let no one misapprehend the func- 
tion that we attribute to imagination in the technic of divina- 
tion. We see by means of the imagination without doubt, and 


that is the natural side of the wonderful matter; but we see © 


true things and in this the wonder of the natural world con- 
sists. We appeal to the experience of all genuine adepts in 
regard to it. The author of this book has experimented with 
all kinds of divination, and he has attained results always pro- 
portional to the exactness of his scientific operations and to the 
good faith of his consulters. 

The Tarot, that miraculous book, inspirer of all the sacred 
books of the ancient nations, is, in consequence of the analogic 
precision of its figures and numbers, the most perfect instru- 
ment of divination that can be employed with entire confidence. 

In fact, the oracles of this book are always strikingly 
true, at least in one sense, and when it does not predict any- 
thing, it always reveals hidden things and gives the wisest 
counsels to those consulting. Aliette, who, in the last century, 
from a hair-dresser became a kabalist, after having passed 
thirty years in meditating upon the Tarot; Aliette, who called 
himself Kabalistically Ettei//a, reading his name as we would 
read Hebrew, came near finding everything that was concealed 
in that strange book. He only succeeded, however, in dis- 
placing the keys of the Tarot for lack of understanding them, 


*The phenomena of inverse vision appear to be of this character. 
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and he disordered the arrangement and character of the figures 
without entirely destroying their analogies. To such a degree 
are they sympathetic and correspondent to each other. The 
writings of Etteilla, now become rare enough, are obscure and 
fatiguing, and their style is truly barbarous. They have not all 
been printed, and several manuscripts of this father of modern 
card-players are still in the hands of a Parisian bookseller, 
who very much desired to show them to us. The most re- 
markable things we see with them are obstinately studious 
habits and unquestionable good faith of the author, who en- 
deavored all his life to explore the greatness of the occult 
sciences and who was obliged to die at the door of the sanct- 
tuary without having penetrated beyond the veil. He thought 
little of Agrippa, made a good deal of John Belot, and knew 
nothing of the philosophy of Paracelsus; but he had a truly 
active intuition, a very persevering will and more vividness 
of fancy than judgment. Too little to constitute a Magus, but 
more than sufficient to make a very skilful popular and conse- 
quently well-accredited diviner. LEtteilla, therefore, in the 
general opinion, had a success to which a more learned magi- 
cian would perhaps be wrong to pretend, and to which he cer- 
tainly would not lay claim. 

In saying at the end of our Ritual the last word of the 
Tarot, we shall indicate the complete method of reading it, and 
consequently of consulting it, not only in relation to the prob- 
able chances of destiny, but also and especially about the prob- 
lems of philosophy and religion, of which it gives a solution. 
This will be always certain and with the most admirable pre- 
cision, if explained in the hierarchic order of the analogy of 
the three worlds, with the three colors and the four minor hues 
which compose the sacred seven. All this appertains to the 
positive practice of magic, and can only be summarily indi- 
cated and merely established in principle in this First Part, 
which contains exclusively the dogma of High Magic and the 
philosophic and religious key of the high sciences, known, or 
rather ignored, under the name of occult sciences. 











RESUME AND GENERAL KEY OF THE FOUR 
OCCULT SCIENCES 


SIGNA (SIGNS) 
THOT (THOTH) 
PAN (PHANES, THE ILLUMINATOR) 


ET us now sum up the entire science through principles, 

Analogy is the last word of science and the first word 

of faith, Harmony consists in equilibrium, and equili- 

brium, exists through the analogy of contraries. The 
Absolute Unity is the supreme and final reason of things. 
Therefore this reason can be neither one person nor three per- 
sons. It is Reason, and eminently Reason, 

In order to create equilibrium it is necessary to separate 
and unite; to separate by the poles and unite by the center. 
To reason about faith is to destroy faith. To blend mysticism 
in philosophy is to make an assault upon reason. Reason and 
faith mutually exclude each other through their nature, and 
unite through analogy. Analogy is the only possible medium 
between the visible and invisible, between the finite and in- 
finite. Dogma is the ever ascending hypothesis of a presum- 
able equation. 

For the ignorant, hypothesis is absolute affirmation and 
absolute affirmation is hypothesis. Hypotheses are-necessary in 
science, and he who seeks to realize them, magnifies science 
without restraining faith; for on the other side of faith is the 
infinite. 

We believe what we do not know, but what reason desires 
us to receive as truth. Hence to define and circumscribe the 
object of faith is to formulate the unknown. Professions of 
faith are formulas of the ignorance and aspirations of man. 
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The propositions of scientific study are the monuments of his 
conquests. 

The man who desires God is as fanatical as he who pre- 
tends infallibly to define him. We ordinarily define God by 
suggesting everything which he is not. Man makes God 
through an analogy of greater or less. Hence it results that 
with man the concept of God is always that of an Infinite Man, 
who makes of men a finite God. Man may realize that he be- 
lieves in proportion to what he knows, on account of his igno- 
rance; and he does what he desires in proportion to what he 


believes and on account of what he knows. 


The analogy of contraries is the relation of light to dark- 
ness, of the projection to the hollow, of the full to the empty. 
Allegory, the mother of all dogmas, is the substitution of im- 
pressions for seals, of shadows for realities. It is the illusion 
of truth and the truth of illusion. 

We do not invent a dogma; we veil a truth, and a shade is 
produced favorable to weak eyes. The initiator is not an im- 
poster; he isa revealer. ‘That is to say, according to the mean- 
ing of the Latin word revelare, a man who veils anew. He is 
the creator of a new shading. 

Analogy is the key of all the secrets of nature, and the 
sole existing reason of all revelations. Behold why religions 
seem to be written in heaven and in all nature. It should be 
so, for God’s work is God’s book, and we ought to see the ex- 
pression of his thought and consequently of his being in what 
he writes; because we only conceive of him as the Supreme 
thought. Dupuis and Volney have seen nothing but pla- 
giarism in this splendid analogy, which should have led them 
to recognize Catholicity; that is, the universality of the primi- 
tive unique magic kabalistic and immortal dogma of revela- 
tion through analogy. Analogy gives to the Magus all the 
forces of nature; analogy is the quintessence of the philoso- 
pher’s stone; it is the secret of perpetual motion; it is the quad- 
rature of the circle; it is the temple which rests upon the two 
columns Jakin and Boaz; it is the key of the Great Arcanum; 
it is the root of the tree of life; it is the knowing of good and 
evil. 


To find the exact scale of analogies in things appreciable 
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by science is to fix the bases of faith, and thus to seize upon 
the wand of miracles. Now there exists a principle and a 
rigorous formula, which is the great arcanum. The sage may 
not seek it, for he has already found it; but the uncultured may 
always look for it, but he will never find it. 

The transmutation of metals is produced spiritually and 
materially by the positive key of analogies. Occult medicine is 
only the exercise of the will applied to the very source of life, 
to that astral light whose existence is a fact and whose move- 
' ment is conformable to calculations; the ascending and de- 
scending scale of which is the great magic arcanum. This 
universal Arcanum, the last and eternal secret of high initia- 
tion, is represented in the Tarot by a nude young girl who 
touches the earth with one foot only, who holds a magnetic 
wand in each hand, and seems to move in a crown supported 
by an angel, an eagle, an ox and a lion. This figure is, at the 
bottom, analogous to the cherub of Jekeskial, whose representa- 
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tion we give, and to the Hindoo symbol of Addha-nari,* cor- 
responding to the Ado-nai of Gehezkial, whom we usually call 
“Ezekiel.” 

The understanding of this figure is the key of all the 
occult sciences. The readers of my book ought even now to 
comprend it philosophically, if they are slightly familiarized 
with the symbolism of the Kabala. It remains to us now to 
make it tangible. This is the second and most important opera- 
tion of the great work. To find the philosopher’s stone is 
doubtless something, but how should we triturate it to make 
the powder of projection? What is the use of the magic 
wand? What is the real power of the divine names of the 
Kabala?e The initiated know it, and those to be initiated will 
comprehend it, if by the indications so numerous and precise, 
which we have just given, they discover the great arcanum. 

Why are these truths, so simple and so pure, always and 
necessarily hidden from men? Because the choice ones who 
are intelligent are few on earth, and amid the fools and the 
wicked, resemble Daniel in the lion’s den. 

Moreover, analogy teaches the laws of the hierarchy; and 
absolute science being all-powerful, should be the exclusive 
portion of the most worthy. The confusion of the hierarchy is 
the veritable decay of social institutions, for then the blind lead 
the blind, according to the words of the Master. Let initiation 
be restored to priests and kings,” and order will be established 
anew. Therefore, by appealing to the most worthy, and by 
exposing myself to all the dangers and all the maledictions 
which surround revealers, I believe I am doing an act both 
useful and grand. I am guiding over the social chaos. I di- 





*The picture is copied from Moor’s “Hindu Pantheon,” and represents the 
mystic unity of the two principles of the universe. One half is Siva or Mahadeva, 
the ante-Aryan god of India with the Bull Nanda beside him; the other half 
is Bhavana, his consort, the Venus of the Far East, with her lioness. The em- 
blematic figure on the forehead typifies the male-female divinity, the united energy 
and power, through which all things 2xist—A. W. 

“In the ancient world only priests initiated, and every king (Bzideus) was a 
priest. “The Sons of David were chief priests.” CAHENIM, Samuel II, 
viii, 18. After the Doric and Hellenian ascendency in Greece, the supreme do- 
minion was wrested from the Sacerdotal caste, and tyrants or military leaders 
generally acquired kingly power. The priests were then relegated to the tem- 
ples and courts of justice, and to the learned professions. History becomes in- 
telligible by this light. The oath of the physician and the dogma of the Divine 
Right of Kings are thus explained—A. W. 
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rect the breath of God living in humanity, and I evoke kings 
and priests for the world to come. 

“A thing is not just because God wills it,” says the angel 
of the School, “but God wills it because it is just.” It is as 
though he had said: “the Absolute is Reason.” Reason is, by 
itself. It is because it is; and not because some one supposes 
itto be. It is, or else nothing exists; and how will you say that 
anything exists without reasonr Even folly is not produced 
without reason. Reason is necessity; it is law; it is the rule of 
all liberty, and the direction of every initiative. If God has 
actual being, he is through reason. The concept of an absolute 
God outside of or independent of reason is the idol of black 
magic, the phantom of the devil. 

The devil is death disguised with the worn-out garments 
of life. It is the spectre of Hirrenkesept enthroned on the 
rubbish of ruined civilizations, and concealing his horrible 
nakedness in the cast-off clothes of Vishnu’s incarnations. 


END OF THE DOGMA OF HIGH MAGIC 


(To be continued ) 











